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While I earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
I do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in their power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,”’ but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
have your reward. Nothing is patented in the shane of hives or implements, that we advertise, 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I-do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purpose, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 2014 by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175g by 91g outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you, 
yourself, can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about Lic., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20e. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good 
in every respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

If your hives are all full, upper story and lower, and the honey is still uncapped, put ona 
third one, and neither let your bees hang out idly nor swarm, if it takes another story still. When 
they get to crowding out, give them room if you have to sit up all night to do it. 

The comparative advantages of the black or common bees and Italians, is a matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tons of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 


portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 


would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Perhaps no one thing in bee culture, ever brought forth such unbounded tokens of approval, 
as has the comb foundation. All controversies are at an end and nothing now remains but to de- 
vise ways and means whereby the expense of its manufacture may be cheapened. 
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To- -DAY we have 2333 subse ribers. 


“Aug. 29th. 
Two queens were sent in the candy cages, clear to 
Colorado. Both arrived safely. 


——___- 





ILL excht inge Mammoth Cluster Raspberry plants 


for a few colonies of Italian bees in hives. Plants 
ready about October Ist. 
9 R. B. McM ASTER. Sewickley, Pa. Box 99. 


UEENS. “Tested and ‘untested, bred from my 
choice lot of imported mothers received from Italy 
last fall. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed at low prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free 
9 J. M. C. TAYLOR. Lewistown, Fred’k Co., Md. 


CLASS CUTTERS. 


Good glass cutter to cut light and heavy glass for honey 
“one hives, &c., c. Sent nost-paid for 5€ cents. 
Address, H. M. MOYER, 
Hill Church, Berks Co.. Pa. 


(Af STANDS OF BEES, Italinns, blicks ard hy- 
brids, in 2-story L. hives, in good order and full of 








honey, for sale at $600 per colony. A number of 
new empty ‘hives, frames, boxes and sections given with 
the entire lot. Address, 8S. SCOTT HAMMITT, Jr., 
9 College Hill, Ham. Co., O. 


NESTED Qu FENS for $2.50, with 2 2 frame nucleus 

full of brood and bees $5.20. five for $25.00; all from 
imported mother. The same with a dollar queen £4.00. 
E. C, BLAKESLEE, Medina, © Oho. 





JTALIAN QUEENS. 
FOR SEPTEMBE 


All war- | 
Queens 
handsome. prolific, and progeny very gentle. Five hun- | 


Raised from imported or home bred mothers. 

| 

dred shipped up to Aug. 15th. Sixteen years’ experience 
| 

| 


ranted pure and safe arrival guaranteed by mail. 


-_ rearing and selling them ; $1.00 each. 
H. A LLEY, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


WiLL EXCHANGE 
Pure bred fancy Poultry for 
Foundation, 
the bee line. 


Bees, Honey Extractors, | 
Foot-Power Saw Machines, or anything in | 
Correspondence sclicited, 


9 JAS. W. McMAKIN, Staticn A, Cincinnati, Ohio. | ~ 


Safe arrival guarant CH. DADANT & CO.. 
Stf . Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hl. 


QUEENS. 


Untested and unwarranted queens $1.00; tested queens 
$2.50. Queens to be sent during the months of August 
and September. Address J.SHAW & SON., 

8-9 Chathom Centre. Medi: » Co.. Ohio, 








¥LES for small circular saws. Something new. 

With these a saw can be made to do handsomer work 
than ordinary planing. For sample of the work, see sam- 
ple of the Section Boxes we are now sending out. Files 
mailed for 20c. each. . ROOT, Medina, O. 


Home Bred Italian Queens, 
4 Post-paid 75 Cents. 


Estimates RE on hives of all styles and finish. 
9 


FERRIS, Belleville, Essex Co., N. J. 


- COMB FOUNDATION. 


Having purchased a machine for my own use I will 
furnish the fdn. in strips any length by 5 inches or less 
wide at 75c. per lb. if I can get the 


Bees-wax Wanted. 
I will pay 30c. cash for clean yellow wax delivered here. 
I refer to the Editor of this Journal. 
GEO. M. DALE, 


_ Border Plains, Webster Co., Iowa. 8-9 


TKREE SIZES 


DIRECT DRAFT 
| SMOKERS. 




















Extra large 2'¢ inch tube. $1 75 
PO MMR 445 b erase ca acene 2 00 
Standard 2 inch tube... é. 28 
Be MAREN sc 55s «wen arinnhn uence ? 60 
Small 1% in ch tube. Nie<e a REE 1 00 
PAU PROG ve a cavacksdapdes vocecae 1% 


These smokers differ only in size. 
T. F. BINGHAM, 
2 9 Abronia, Mich. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
BLASTED HOPES. 





‘sZiOUR columns for July show a lamentable scarci- 
ty of news in your “Blasted Hopes” depart- 
=} ment. If you were only over here in sunny 
California, we would let you publish little else this 
ear. 
. Our honey gathering season usually begins in mid- 
winter and continues ifntil about this date. This year 
nearly all the flowers failed to secrete honey, and the 
consequence is wide-spread disaster. An unprece- 
Semted drouth, followed by cold nights all the spring, 
and an almost total absence of fogs and dews, has 
left our bees in a starving condition. It may be it is 
the “‘blasted country” anyway that causes all this 
trouble, but it is certain that at least one-fourth of all 
the old stocks in the whole region of Southern Cali- 
fornia are either starved entirely out, or are so re- 
duced as to be perfectly worthless. Nearly all will 
have to feed to carry their bees through .until thirty 
days after our next winter‘s rain ;--which .may come 
in November, or not until the middle of January, or 
not at all. : 

This teeding is a great question now, and the major- 
ity of apiarists want to know what is the best food. 
A few will feed honey, if it can be bought, but the 
majority will use sugar, and all who use sugar want 
to know the best way to prepare it, and the quality. 
If low grades cannot be used, give the reason, tor this 
whole feeding vusiness is something new to this coun- 
try. 

It is certain that your side of the ‘‘Hills” will have 
the monopoly of the market this year, and we hope 
vou will get a large crop and reap some benefit from 
it. We not only will not ship any East, but we have 
none to eat; which, you must know, works a great 
hardship with people who are accustomed to eating it 
daily as a staple article of food. G. F. MERRIAM. 

San Luis Rey, Cal., July 18, 1877. 


Oe 
BOY BEE-KEE?7ERS, 


AND WHAT TO DO WITH BEES THAT WILL “HANG 
out.” 








Sf AM in partnership with a brother. We are both 
‘| very young to be called bee-keepers, he being 18 

“| years ot age, and I only 16. We started with 41 

stands of bees. Well, as we were not able to divide 

our bees we had to let them swarm. From 41 stands 

- s‘varms came out, of which we were able to save 
nt 31. 

Chere is one question I wish to ask you, and I hope 
you will answer me. How can you make bees work 
when they keep clustering out on the front and sides 
of the hive]? We have some stocks so strong that they 
can hardly get into the hive, and they do not work as 
well as some that are not half as strong. Now if you 
can explain to me why this is, { wish you would do 
80. 


We have increased our bees from 72 swarms io 838, 
by dividing some of our hives in which the queens 
were very fertile. What do you mean by foul brood ? 
1 know we have three hives that make the ugliest 
looking brood I ever saw, but [ cannot tell whether 
. is foul brood or not, as I do not know it when I see 


‘All our bees are black; and during a good season 








they will average about 150 Ibe. of extracted honey to 
the hive. B. C. LEBLANCS, 

Allen P-O., West Baton Rouge, La., July 16, 1877. 

The problem of getting bees that are dis- 
posed to hang idly on the outside of the hive, 
to go to work, is a very important one; and 
one in which I fear even the most experienced 
veterans often fail. It is true, we can divide 
them, until they are too weak to hang out, but 
by this means we lose the large crops of sur- 
plus honey that very strong colonies usually 
furnish, when they can be prevented from 
swarming. Cases have been reported in which 
they have been brushed off, put into the 
boxes and made to go to work, and our neigh- 
bor Blakeslee, says he makes them go inside 
and go to work, by driving them into the hive 
with a Quinby smoker. We have made some 
experiments of this kind, and are pretty well 
satisfied that if loafing bees are shown that 
they have room in the hive on empty combs 
or fdn., they will many times go right to work. 
One great objection we have to a portico, is 
that it offers too great an inducement to bees 
to cluster outside, instead of on the combs. 

Of course we cannot expect bees to go to 
the fields when there is no honey to gather, 
and if the weather is very warm at such a 
time, they will be pretty sure to hang out of 
the hives. The only thing to do in such a 
case, is to feed them, or to divide and feed 
them as mentioned before, and your only ob- 
ject in so doing will be to raise queens or bees 
for sale. 

An extra upper story, with empty combs, 
will almost set idle bees at work, when any 
honey is to be found in the fields; and the fdn. 
is almost if not quite equal to the empty 
comb. 

If foul brood were nothing more than “gly 
looking brood,” we might go on our way rejeic- 
ing. Goon, my young friends, you seem to be 
on the right track; if you continue as willing 
to work and learn, you will overcome all diffi- 
culties in due time. 

: ———>- 06° <a ante 
STRETCHING OR SAGGING OF THE 
FDN., OVERSTOCKING, CHAFF, ETC, 


i\ NOTHER honey harvest has closed with but a 
Dims \ 
nt 








light yield of honey. My surplus, of about 
m=) 4.000 lbs., Was nearly all stored from basswood 
in about 10 days’ time. ButI started to write about 
comb fdn. machines. I tried the fdn. last year, and 
was not satisfied with the experiments I then made. 
Have been more successful this year; I like it very 
much for brood chamber, and shail succeed in getting 
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with it many new swarms in condition for wintering, 
that lL otherwise could not. I have been using the 
fin. in frames, and find the queens lay in it very read- 
ily. In one instance, I tound the queen had laid a 
considerable number of eggs on a fdn. comb intro- 
duced into the hive 12 hours previously; and I had 
another case in which the queen commenced laying 
on a foundation comb in preference to a natural comb, 
new and nice, by its side. And such sheets of brood 
—I wish you could see them! But you have doubtless 
seen just such in your own yr“? 

Only in one particular can I find fault with them, for 
brood, They wi'l sag and stretch in a way that I do 
not like; and a comb 8 inches deep will oiten, if hon- 
ey is plenty, stretch so as to measure nine inches or 
more. At other times they will stretch irom % to 3 | 
inch, ormcre. The celis that are stretched out of 
shape are nearly all in the upper third of the comb, | 
and the brood, so tar, has been put in below ard hon- 
ey stored in these (cells. How they will answer for 
brood I cannot yet tell. 1 have seen combs that were 
all built by the bees, sag or stretch in places, near 
their upper edge, just as much I think, and I have 
seen the bees raise drones in them also. But natural 
comb does not usually sag as much as the tdn. 

Now.can not a 9-inch machine be constructed 80 
that the sheets uf fdn. coming from it will bave the 
cells on one side (the side thut isto Le placed at the 
top of the frame) a little flattened ? Enough so that 
when it stretches they will all be of a size? There 
could be at least a gein of two rows of celis, or more, 
and besides we shouid then have no fear of drones 
being reared in them, and they would be perfect, or 
sufficiently so for all practical purposes. Perhaps 
you think they are now, and wiih more experience | 
may think so, but I cannot he)p thinking it would be 
au decided improvement. What say you? 

How maiay stands will overstock a section? Last 
year I had over 130 colonies, and a hive that I placed 
on scales gained nearly 9 lbs. per day for three weeks 
during clover bloom, while this year the same stock in 
an apiary of over 17¢ hives, gained during basswood 
bloom from 10 to 14 lbs. on certain days. ‘Lhe best 
day it gave 14 Ibs. 

am glad pene are taking so kindly these days, to 
chaff. I teel sure ycu will never go back onit. lLhave 
used it for the past 5 or 6 winters with the best suc- 
cess, although I have sometimes used sawdust. shav- | 
ings or dry leaves instead. Last winter I lett 125 col- 
onies on their summer stands, thus packed, and all | 
came through in good shape. One or two had lost | 
bees £0 as to injure them somewhat, but all were 
alive, nor did they dwindle out during the spring. 

J. E. CRANE, Bridport, Vt., July 27, 1877. | 

To be sure we have seen the sheets of brood | 





you speak of, not only in our apiary, but in | 
those of our neighbors all round us, and the | 
ease and cheapness with which a comb of 
nice brood can be produced, even when no 
honey is coming in, is in our opinion, at the | 
present time, not half realized or appreciated. 
After one set of brood has been hatched, the 
combs: are tough, strong, and contain more 
young bees by far, than any square foot of 
natural comb we ever used. As they will 
build out the fdn. and fill it with brood when 
no honey is coming in at all, we can rear bees 
with a facility never before known; and of all 
the pleasures of working in the apiary, I know 
none equal to raising bees and queens with 
the aid of the fdn., and the Simplicity hives as | 
we have made them this season. When the 
Weather gets cool, we can lift the combs 
and bees into chaff hives and with their aid, 
we may be able to raise queens into October. 
About the sagging or stretching: very much 
depends on the kind of wax used. If we use 
wax that is hard and firm, even in warm 
weather there will be very little of it, and the 
darkest colored wax frequently stretches the 
least. We have had what we have reason to 
think was pure bees-wax brought us that was 
so soft that the finger could be pushed 
into a cake, during warm weather. By care- 
fully throwing out all that is soft, we can get | 
fdn. that sags so slightly as to be practically | 





| vored as that gathered from linden. 
| if the snowberry, which is plentiful in this etate, 


perfect, at least for the L. frame, and this is 
another good reason for discarding deep 
frames. Put the sheets, such as we make now, 
into the L. frames as we direct, and there is 
practically no sagging, as hundreds can testi- 
fy. It should be remembered that this work 
has, like other new inventions. been a sort of 
groping in the dark, and scarcely a month has 
passed in which we have not made some im- 
provement. There would be no difficulty at 
all, in making rolls, that would produce smail- 
er cells at the upper edge, but we think it en- 


.tirely unnecessary. At first we thought all 


fdn. must be built out between old combs, and 
that it would only be used by the bees while 
they were gathering honey; but now we rejoice 
in being able to use the fdn. precisely as we 
would new empty comb. We get perfect 
worker brood and no other, through the en- 
tire hive. 

I have never been able to discover that 100 
stoeks in one place, did any less per colony, 
than a smaller number, but it is quite likely 
that in poor localities, it might make a differ- 
ence. There seems now, scarcely a dissenting 
voice, in regard to chaff. 


—_—_—_——B@9° @=—————~— 
IN THE “BIG WOUDS’*OF MINNESOTA, 
BY A WOMAN, 


Wy are in this region having a poor harvest for 
Mi 








bees, for several reasons. TLe basswood 

#@ = =which the worms leit, was co budly scorched 

by the hot sun dwing our drouth, that there was not 
half a crop in many places. Our summer has been 
unusually warm since the first of July, and relieved 
by one light shower only. Early in the season, there 
was a nice flow of honey trom what is here called 
“squaw cabbage” or “wild lettuce,” which grows in 
abundance among the timter in this state. ‘ihe hon- 
ey [thought as white. and peihaps as pleasant fla- 
We wish to ask 


growing wild, turnishes much honey ; and if the hon- 
ey is of good quality. I have thus tar tailed to dis- 


| cover much sweet about it, allhough I was taught to 


believe it was valuable tor bees. 


1 have never known the moih to be as trouble- 


| some as during the present season, yet we have no 


weak swarms. The very strongest swarms have sul- 
fered quile as muchasapny. itis quite a mystery lo 
me. as i have always heara it said, and seen it stated 


| in Bee Jcurnals, that moths would not trouble strong 


swarms. Have only bluck bees, and there are but 
few chickens around to hunt the millers which wait 
until halt an hour atier the sun is down, and then 
with a swiftness and dexterity astonishing to see, 
they fly in the hive, in spite of myseli and tue bees, 
which Jatter are constantiy watching ter them trom 
soon after sundown till I leave them. In tormer 
years, the bees were not troubled with moths aiter 
the first part of July. 1 still find that tapping on the 
trames, will cause the moih to leave, and itis then 
easy jor one to assist them in leaving. This was dis- 
covered some five years since by two apiarians who 
were tacking light suips on scme trames with brood 
in them. 

lam highly pleased with GLEANINGS, and am sure 
that I get many new and good ideas trom every num- 
ber, much of which | read over several times. ; 

My vees have the body of each hive very nearly full 
of honey and brood but do little in the boxes as yet. 
Have made two swarms trom three which I had in 
the sping. Ialways divide mine as Isee so many 
lore their natural swarms. Could extract honey now, 
but feel afraid to do it when there is so little prospect 
ot late honey. Itis generally thought that the great 
(nearly half) loss of bees in this (Wright) Co., last 
winter was from extracting too closely and having 
but little fall honey. In some cases persons extracted 
trom boxes only, concluding (without looking to see,) 
that, of course, their bees had plenty of honey in the 
main body of one story hives ; but atterwards finding 
that the bees carried the honey {rom below, as fast as 
the frames above were made empty. A. M. 

August 4th, 1877. 
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Have never before heard of the snowberry 
for honey. We think the Italians will prove 
themselves equal to anything in the line of 
moths. If moths trouble your strong colo- 
nies they are certainly different from the com- 
mon moth. Allow enough honey to remain 
for winter, by all means; but we seldom find 
a colony that has worked in the upper story, 
without enough below. 

———————>- +0 
DEEP AND SHALLOW FRAMES, anaes 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE TRAN 
POSITION OF QUEEN LARVZ. 


5 ITH the files, and Lumberman’s book you sent 
Way me, I can just make my Barnes’ Saw “get up 
J) and dusi.” I filed out one-half the teeth of 
both my sas, the rip and cut off, and made a rip out 
of the cut off saw to», and I can saw both faster and 
easier with them; did you ever try the experiment ? 
ifso, how did they cut? The hives I have heretofore 
used exclusively, were on the Adair plan, with frame 
10 inches deep and 12 wide inside measurement. It 
did well, and I could get more surplus honey than any 
bee-keeper in this part of the country, although there 
are many good ones here. I then made 8 or 10 hives, 
only 8 inches srs 5 and same width as the others. 
They did better; I averaged over 1% per cent more 
per colony than from the others. I then tried the 8 
inch hive with caps of same depth as the main hive, 
and run them for honey at both top and sides; they 
did just as well, but I can not say they did better. I 
soon learned that with a cap (upper story) I could use 
a hive of only one- half the length [had been using, 
viz., 4 feet, which is not an inch too long for an exclu- 
sive side storer. [am now trying them only 6 inches 
deep; they did wel! last year, but [could not give 
them as fair a test as I would like to have done. I 
was so well satisfied with them that | had intended to 
make them all only 6 inches deep. My reason for ma- 
king them so is, on account of the surplus honey. 
Honey cases should not be over 6 inches deep, and 5 
would be better. I don’t want a hive in which I can’t 
set my empty sections at the side, and then let them 
till them out in the upper story, whioh I want just the 
same size as the lower. But since you have told u3 
how to make those “wee bit o’” sections so easily and 
cheaply, [am making a few in my 8 inch frames, and 
if they are not too small for the bees to build and 
store rapidly in, I may make all my new hives 8 inch 
instead of 6. I suppose you think a frame 6x12 or 
8x12 inside is entirely too small, but I have tried long- 
er ones several times, and the short frame in this 
country has given the best satisfaction every time. 

I notice on page 48, Vol. [IV of GLEANINGS, that Mr. 
Larch gives his process of “grafting queen cells,” 
which he thought was ———- “new.” I have 
practiced that process at different times tor 16 years. 
In July, (think it was July) 1861,1 got an Italian 
queen trom Mr. Langstroth, which I think was the 
first Italian ee west of the Mississippi river. I 
commenced immediately to raise queens from her, 
but the old fogies soon raised a howl, “It can’t be did. 
You must have a queen egg for a queen, a drone egg 
for a drone, and a worker egg for a worker.” Deter- 
mined not to be baffled in that style I set my wits to 
work; inafew days I got the grafting idea in my 
head; I told my brother about it, and he thought it 
would work. We unqueened a colony of blacks 
which started 6 queen cells. We then with a green 
apple twig, cut down like a tooth pick. having a 
curved end, lifted out the black royal larve, took 
small larvee from the centre of a comb where Italian 
workers were coming out, inserted them in the royal 
cradle, and behold out came 5 nice large yellow 
queens. Oh but what a joke that was on the old fo- 
gies, about tueir queen eggs. It just “dried ’em 
clean up.” 

Now this occurred near South English, Iowa, at 
my brother Samuel Flory’s, with whom I was then 
living, in the summer of 1861. L have kept bees in the 
movable frame over 20 years. I was perhaps about 16 
years old at that time. It was my pet hobby then, 
and is still. 

On page 75, present Vol., instead of 3300 lbs. from 28 
old colonies and 30 swarms, it should read 5390. Only 
a4 mistake of a ton. J. F. FLORY. 

Modesto, Cal., June 26th, 1877. 


We are very well aware that a saw with 
coarse teeth will cut faster, but it does not do 
as smooth work. For hive work, we prefer 











the fine teeth, even at the expense of working 
more slowly. Weare well aware of the ad- 
vantages of the shallow frame, but when all 
things are taken into consideration, is not the 
L. frame just about right ? 

So it seems there were severa! discoverers of 
the fact that larve could be substituted in 
queen cells. If we only made a mistake of a 
ton in your honey report, we certainly did weil. 


——_——> 060 <= --_- 


BEES THAT WON’T GET OUT OF THE 
BOXES, &c. 


E can select stocks with almost any pe- 
culiarity, good or bad, in a large apia- 
ry. Listen: 


[have about 70 hives, part Italian and a part hy- 
brid. Among them is one particularly cross colony 
of rather light colored hyurids; I can hardly do any- 
thing with it. Yesterday evening I took finished box- 
es from several hives and laid them near the en- 
trances of the hives to which they belonged. In an 
hour or so the bees had all leit the boxes except 
those belonging to the above mentioned hive, and I 
took themin. The bees belonging to that hive were 
running aogrily all over the boxes which belonged to 
them, when I went out at 11 o’clock. and I got up at 
4o0’clock in the morning ant found them at the same 
amusement. At both these times the bees in the hive 
were quite excited and at the slightest noise would 
rush angrily out of it. I finally threw asheet over 
the hive and took the boxes, bees and all, into the bee 
house, where ina few hours they collected on the 
windows. I should have stated that it was a very 
cool night. Would you advise hunting up the queen 
and replacing her with an Italian ? 

[ think the sealing of the com» honey stored by the 
dark bees is whiter than that stored by Ltalians; nev- 
ertheless I am Italianizing my apiary, asI like to 
handle the Italians much better. I think also that 
my hybrids work rather better than Italians, but am 
far from certain on that point. 

I find that fdn. must be used cautiously in extreme 
hot weather, as the weight ot the bees clustering on 
it before the cells were built out tore it in two on sev- 
eral occasions last month. By putting one frame of 
fin. between two of comb, I have done better. I have 
noticed that whenever I have cut comb which was 
built on tdn. I could see the yellow core and apparent- 
ly she bees had not thinned it out very much. How- 
ever I could not get along without it, as we can get 
beautifully straight combs and all worker cells, and I 
have repeatedly seen eggs in it before it was half 
built out. 

{think I will go in for sections another season. 
Extracted honev is low and I don’t like honey in 
small boxes as the yellow bees don’t seem to like 
them. Don’t your bees ever fasten the combs to the 
tin separators’ Do you leave any holes in the sepa- 
rators for the bees to pass across from one frame to 
another ? 

Honey has been good this season. From 23 hives I 
have now two barrels of extracted honey, about 150 
two lb. boxes, and my bees number 70 stocks. 

JOHN DICKINSON. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 3d, 1877. 


We have discovered that there are excep- 
tional stocks that will not Jeave their honey, 
even if left out over night. We. in such cases, 
do much as you did, carry the honey into the 
honey house and place it before a door with a 
window in it; as fast as they collect on the 
windows in considerable numbers, we open 
the door and let them out. Very soon every 
bee is off, without much trouble. I would 
hardly think of replacing a queen for such a 
fault, if the bees were otherwise satisfactory. 

Our bees do not attach any comb to the sep- 
arators with the small thick section boxes we 
use. In attempting to use natural comb for 
starters, we have had some such trouble, but 
none with the fdn. starters. As the bees pass 
both under and over every separator, there is 
certainly no occasion for holes in them. 
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WINTERING NUCLEI, AND HOW IT 
TURNED OUT. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT QUEENS GOING “A VISITING.” 


PROMISED to report how my experiment in 
wintering my nucleus queen succeeded. (See page 
=<) 62) Well, the cause of this late report is that I 
moved myself, bees and all, from Cleveland to Tusca- 
rawas county, Ohio, in Apri!, which gave me plenty 
todo. Then on the 26th of July my planing mill and 
lumber yard here were destroyed by fire, which 
cleaned me out. No, I have my we yet, but they are 
rather reduced this spring. Well, I brought the nu- 
cleus through with some fussing until about the mid- 
die of April, when I put them out to have a fly, and a 
ood one they had, too, and are flying yet for aught I 
now. I saw the queen all right on the comb in the 
morning, and when I came home to dinner I noticed 
quite a quantity of bees flying in the air in the yard, 
but thought nothing of it. After dinner I examined 
the hive and saw “nary bee.” They had left for parts 
unknown. They stopped raising brood in Feb.; had 
a clight touch of dysentery, and dwindled considera- 
bly by the time I put them out. [had supplied them 
with honey. of which they had some, but not a large 
+ mete f when they left. My 13 other colonies came 
threugh very well until I moved them. One of them 
I think had not quite enough ventilation, and about 
one-ha'f died, and they have all dwindled fully one- 
ha't this spring. 
Now | have a nut for you old bee-keepers to crack. 
I believe you all claim that a queen never leaves the 
hive a‘ter fertilization, unless to swarm, but here are 
some facts: about a week or ten days aiter they were 
moved, I looked for, and saw every queen in her prop- 
er place, and a few days later I clipped one wing of 
the queen in the middie hive, as they were standing 
in a row 8 feet apart; then went to an outside one 
but found instead cf 2 queen, about a half dozen sick- 
ly looking queen cells. No eggs nor brood; all had 
hatched except a few of the outside scattering ones, 
and they were all capped over, so I concluded they 
were queenless. About 10 days, or perhaps more, af: 
ter this, I brought hume a queen that I bought of 
Wardle Bro’s, of Uhrichsville, to give them, and on 
examining their combs found them well filled with 
eggs and larve; the largest about as large as a grain 
of plump wheat; “that got me.”” Had the old queen 
been resting, visiting, or what? This is her third 
laying season. Well, what should I do with my new 
queen? I had bought and paid for her, and my bees 
were rather light to divide, but as 1 wanted to in- 
crease, I divided them. I took-a look at the middle 
hive again (the queen with the clipped wirg) and be- 
hold! a dozen large capped — cells, and one 
young queen just hatched. So I cut away all the cells 
and let her remain, and she has now been laying 3 
days. On going back to the other hive, I found the 
queen with the clipped wing there, apparently at 
home. Now she had /eft her own bive, crawled 6 or 8 
feet and gone into another, and they had accepted 
her. There had been no changing of combs, nor any- 
thing by which I cou'd have changed her unknow- 
ingl;, nor could she have come out with aswarm, and 
gone back inte the wrorg hive; they had no occasion 
to swarm for it was too early, and besides they were 
rather weak. There was not more than one quart of 
bees, and combs were quite ee A yet contained 
enough for their present wants. ho can explain ? 
A. A. FRADENBURG, Port Washington, June 8, 77. 








started to brush out all the hives, we desisted 
when about half through, because we thought 
it made the weak ones swarm out. 


Let A B C 
represent the position of the three hives. All 
had queens about the first of May. About 


May 10th, the queen in B was clipped, and C 
was found queenless; from the age of the 
brood, we judge she must have swarmed out 
just after examination, May 1st; she may have 
dropped off the frame after having been 
clipped, or she may have simply been replaced, 
being in her third ‘season. Immediately after 
the hive C was closed, a queen must have 
hatched, which commenced laying about the 
20th. The purchaséd queen must have been 
brought about the 26th, we judge from the size 
of the larve. B was now opened, and a young 
queen had just hatched, so the clipped queen 
must have swarmed out about the 15th, and 
hopped over to A, where there was a pitched 
battle, the stranger proving victor. The bees, 
after having lost their queen, returned home, 
as they always do if their queen has clipped 
wings. 

When some one shall see a fertile queen “out 
doors,” without a swarm attending her, we 
may have to admit that such things do hap- 
pen, but meanwhile had we not better take 
some such explanation as the above? 


ee GO 
CROSS BEES. 


‘7-HY are some bees so cross, while others are good 

j/ natured? I have some thut will allow me to put 

my hand in the cluster when they are outside, or 

to lift the board off the frames, paying no attention to it, 

more than to crawl on my hands or face, and I have oth- 

ers that won’t let me look toward the hive, if they can 

help it. They are all hybrids; it is impossible to keep 
them pure here. 

I notice one of my best natured stocks has not swarmed 
at all ; it is now three years old, has a very prolific queen, 
and they raise a pile of bees—and produce a pile of honey. 
Now the question is, is there any way to make the “ugly” 
ones a little more “sociable?” If | were to raise queens 
from the good natured ones, and give them to the cross 
ones, do you think it would affect them any? I am in- 
clined to think it would, A. N. GRISWOLD. 

Naugatuck, Conn., June 27, 1877. 


To be sure you can make your bees gentle, 
by rearing queens from those only that have 
that desirable quality. Let your crossest hy- 
brids rear a lot of queens, and see how the 
children and grand-children will act. There is 
a very great difference indeed, in the behavior 
of bees, and it is not always the 3 banded bees 
that are the gentlest. We have one colony of 





What we said about absconding in our A B | quite dark hybrids, that are beautiful bees to 


C, will I think explain it all. Had your nu- 


| 


handle ; no smoke is needed at uny season, if 


cleus been kept in the warm cellar, with an | we use proper care, and do not pinch or crush 
abundance of food, I do not think they would | them. Very likely their being so gentle is 
have ceased brood rearing, nor have swarmed | much owing to their being handled so often, 
out. When colonies get down to a quart, and | for I have known bees that were remarkably 


get dysentery or dwindling, they are pretty 
sure to swarm out; and they do this and come 
back to their hive much oftener, I imagine, 
than we know of. My explanation is that 
your bees swarmed out; for when this mis- 
chief is once started, all the colonies near are 
pretty sure to hear the swarming note and 
start, especially if everything at home is not 
agreeable to their feelings. You looked the 
hives all over, and they probably swarmed out 
as soon as you left, for I have noticed that dis- 
turbing hives at such a time, is very apt to in- 





good, made so vindictive by some accident 
that injured a number of them, that they did 
not get over it fora long time. I have also 
succeeded tolerably well in making very cross 
bees gentle, by careful handling. It is a little 
significant, that all the colonies we are in the 
habit of handling often, are always gentle. I 
have at times thought that the cross bees were 
the best honey gatherers, but so many excep- 
tions have been noticed that Iam inclined to 
think it is just as it happens. You can make 
your stocks gentle by selection, as well as 


duce such catastrophes. One spring when we | you can make a flock of black ducks white. 
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OUR FRIENDS IN THE SOUTH, AND 
SOMETHING ABOUT HONEY. 


SEE you have but few communications from the 

South and have concluded to pen you a few lines. 
d My m pow is situated at Fort Hawkins, the geo- 
graph cal center of this State. I cannot get the yields 
read of in the Western States. There are two advan- 
tages we have—warm winters, and no foul brood. In 
winter I let them remain on their summer_stands, and 
I have never known of a single case of foul brood in 
this section. The box gums are often destroyed by 
the moth worm, but with the movable frame hives 
and proper attention no loss occurs. This has been 


one of the best honey.seasons 1 have known, and for. 
a honey yield the dry weather has been uncommonly ' 


favorable. Have had honey dew in abundance. The 
upper curface of the leaves of the poplar, white oak, 
and many other trees was covered with a glutinous 
and very sweet exudation, for a longer time than 
usual, and the bees are collected amongst them in 
great numbers from morning till night. have been 
able to extract sealed honey twice this season, and it 
is ready for ourectiog the third time, when hereto- 
fore once was as much as I dared to do for fear of im- 
poverishing the colonies—for wintering. The yield 
has been abcut 50 lbs. to a hive at two extractings, 
and one hive yielded 205 lbs. 

The demand for honey is small, and the prices at 
the low figures of 12)4 to lic for extracted, and 15 to 20 
for virgin comb. The valuation of hives and colonies 
is also very low—5 to 6 dollars for L. 2-story hiyes, 
and sales very few at ever these low prices. 

There are better localities than mine to be found 
near the extensive river forests of the Ocmulgee, 
which might equal the West in honey yields. Ver 
few in this county use the movable comb frames. 
neighbor and myself were the first to Italianize in 
this section. Many~swarms have escaped from us, 
and in the surrounding counties are occasionally 
found hybrids. J. A. NELSON. 

Fort Hawkins, Macon P-O., Ga., July 25, 1877. 

i 090 re 


FDN. MACHINES, STARCH VERSUS SLIP- 
PERY ELM, ALBINOS, ETC. 


WT have had only one complaint in re- 





gard to the working of the fdn. ma- 

chines, and this came about by our for- 
getting to state that the sheets should always 
oe dipped lengthwise, i. e., that the dipping 
boilers should be tall and deep, rather than 
long and shallow. In dipping, the lower edge 
of the sheet is always thickest, but this does 
no harm, providing it is put through the rolls 
so that both edges are of a thickness, and not 
so that one edge is thick and the other thin. 
After our friend got over this difficulty, he 
seems to have strnck on some very yaluable 
points, as follows: 


I have discovered a substitute for sheee elm. I 
prepare starch with boiling water, precisely as the 
women prepare it to starch clothes, and use it exact- 
ly as you direct the elm'to beused. [It has many ad- 
vantages over the elm. Everybody has it, and it 
takes but a moment to prepare it. It is every wa 
nicer to handle than the elm. It adheres to the rol 
much better, and never permits the wax to stick to 
them.. Try it, friend Root, and I think you will never 
go back to your fussy, slimy elm. ’ 

We have made another discovery. My frames are 
exactly ten by fifteen inches inside, ow to fill a 
frame with fdn. from our little five-inch machine, I 
take three sheets nine Inches long and suspend them 
from the top bar by one end, allow the e to 
overlap about one-eighth of an inch. «Whe lap 
occurs the bees fasten them to er, and in two or 
three Gaye no man can tell that the beautiful sheet 
before him was ever in three pieces. So well am I 
satisfied with this that I would not give five dollars 
more for a larger machine. I find it necessary to have 
the fdn. at least one inch from the bottom bar when 
first put in, and a balf inch from the sides. 

Your mention of Albino queens, reminds me of one 
colony of bees Ihave now. The queen I raised this 
year from one I procured last year from Oatman. 
There is nothing peculiar about the queen that I can 
see, but there are workers from her with three differ- 
ent markings. There are perhaps two-thirds of them 
that look like other Italians, while most of the other 








third have the usual yellow just behind the wings. 
but the bands are distinctly white, as is also the usual 
buff patch on each side the jaws. There are then a 
few Lees in number that have not one particle of yel- 
low on them. The abdomen, when seen just right in 
the sun, isan almost steel blue with narrow white 
bands. How will you account-for this? 

It is ridiculously amusing at this late day to see ad- 

verse reports on the use of comb fdn. I would not 
take natural comb as a gift, to use as such. 
« By the way, I would like to see’ in GLEANINGS a 
complete history of the invention of artificial combs. 
We know all about the invention of movable frames, 
extractors, &c., but I have never seen in print the his- 
tory of the more important invention of artificial 
com bs. A, W. FOREMAN, M. D. 

White Hall, [l., August 12, 1877. 

As sure as you are alive, starch answers the 
purpose beautifully ; friend F. we owe you a 
big vote of thanks, if nothing more. Since the 
Albino subject has come up, we too, have no- 
ticed curious marking among the bees of differ- 
ent colonies. Very likely we shall soon have 
bees of as many colors as verbenas and pan- 
sies, if those who are curious will follow up 
the hints dame nature is throwing out to us. 
Wagner's experiments with fdn., will be found 
on page 143, Vo: IV. An account of Mehr- 
ing’s experiments in 1859, wi!l be found in the 
B. K. M., page 145, Vol. IV. 


WHAT WAS THE MATTER, LOAFING 
BEES, &c. 





ing is--what is the matter with one colony in an 
L. hive? Yesterday I was showing several of 
my neighbors how nicely I was fixing them and they 
were all working well and peaceably. This morning 
I went out early and found the grass thick with bees 
crawling away, and immediately under the portico 
there was at least a quart of dead and half dead ones, 
and still the killing and dragging out going on; but 
for all this, a gens many workers were going in 
heavily laden. All the other hives were also carry- 
ing in heavy loads. 
have another stand on the old long box plan. I 
put a new swarm in it¢-this spring; they soon filled it 
and two honey boxes on top, and then began to lie 
out and have continued to do so in such vast numbers 
as to cover the hive entirely, and this has been the 
case for two months. About two weeks ago I took 
the two honey boxes full from them and puta large 
cap on top thinking this would give them more room ; 
they have gone to work in it, but they still continue 
to lis out as much as ever. 

Now, besides this one, Ihave several hives from 
which the bees have been lying out for two weeks. 
Some in Langstroth and some in box hives and — 
have not begun to work in the boxes on top at all. 
They won’t swarm, and they won’t go to work, al- 
though the bees from the inside are at work as finely 
as any lever saw. I think it can’t be for the want of 
room that they hang out, because they have two to 
three honey boxes on top to fill, and they have not 
worked any in them on either the Langstroth or the 
box hives. I want you to tell me what is the matter 
and what to do. Jas. B. WILDER, 

Taylor’s Station, Ky., August 3d, 1877. 


The matter is that some other swarm came 
out and tried to make its way into the hiye. 
The clustering out business is sometimes rath- 
er hard to cure; but if you give them section 
boxes or frames, furnis with fdn., you will 
almost always, get them to go inside and go 
to work. Ifthey will not, just carry the hive 
away. give them a comb of brood and a young 
queen on the old stand, and they will get over 
their “aristocratic” ideas and go to work in 
short metre. Where you have bees enough 
and want honey, this is not just what is to be 
desired, but it will start them.to the fields, 
every time. Keep your hives in the shade, 
give them room and fdn., and you will seldom 
need to move the hive. 


Wie Sir, the first thing I want to know this morn- 
—_ 
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And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
—Matthew, 6; 12. 
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WE have a colony that produces drones with heads 
as red as a cherry ; the color is bright and vivid, and 
they look as if they were out fora general training, 
or masquerade. Do you have any such at “your 
house ?” 





29° <a --— 
SOME of onr customers have objected, because we 
do not rear all our dollar queens in our own apiary. 
This would be entirely out of the question, with the 
“run of custom” we have had in that direction, but as 
we have furnished all our queen raisers about here, 
imported queens, we trust all we send out, will prove 
satisfactory. 
ee - 

WE have recently had some “new” bee-sting reme- 
dies sent us; but so far as we can see, they are just 
like a)l the rest, really worse than nothing at all, es- 
pecially where they advise rubbing the medicine 
“in.” By rubbing and fussing, almost any sting will 
become swollen and painfal, but if let alone, almost 
any sting will cease to trouble in a few minutes. 
There is a vast difference in the severity of stings. 

rr 0B 0 <r 

WE must again caution our friends about sendimg small 
lots of wax, long distances, by express. In some cases the 
charges have been almost as much as the value of the 
wax. Save, until you get enough to send it by freight, or 
xet your neighbors to join in and send with you. If the 
distance is considerable, you should send not less than 50 
ibs. at atime. Be sure to put your name either on or in 


the box. 

FRIEND TOWNSEND of Hubbardston, Mich., lost an im- 
ported queen by leaving the hive open while introducing 
her to hatching bees. The hive should always be closed 
until bees enough have hatched to make a cluster for her, 
or they may get off the combs and all craw) out of the 
hive in a demoralized condition. We are succeeding so 
well by the method given in our A B C, that we have 
abandoned the hatching brood plan. 


a 60 ae 

EXTRACTED honey, a choice article, brings only about 
10¢, in the cities, and from 12 to 15c. by the pound at re- 
tail, as a general thing ; so if you can do as well or better 
near home, by no means think of sending it away. Just 
now, people are demanding comb honey in small sections, 
but there will in all probability be some reaction, when 
they discover that extracted honey is just as good, and so 
very much cheaper. Keep a sharp lookout, and furnish 


just what is asked for. 
—- oor 


WE congratulate friend Newman on having struck 
upon the bright idea of giving us the Dzierzon theory 
in a neat little pamphlet. This theory has been at- 
tacked from all sides for many years, yet like the 
Copernican theory of old, it stands as firm as the hills. 


Some of our young friends who are so hasty in deci- 
ding that the drone progeny is affected by the fertili- 
zation of the queen, had better give it a earefn) read- 
ing. lt is a good thing for us a}l to read over eare- 
fully, even if we have once been over it in the first 
volume of the 4. BJ. If there te anything you do 
not get hold of, in regard to queens, drones and fer- 
tile workers, yon had better read it. If thoroughly 
studied. it would save many a column of queries and 
long stories, in all our Bee Journals. We mail it for 
20 cents. 


Now my friends if your bees are getting no honey 
when this reaches you, you had better set about get- 
ting them ready for winter. Hf honey is coming hn, al) 
right, but be sure you do not deceive yourself. If the 
hive is increasing in weight, of course they are get- 
ting honey, and you can tell by the looks of the combs, 
with alittle practice, whether they are gaining or 
losing. If they are not gaining, give them abont a 
half teaeupful of sugar stirred up with a little water, 
every night, until they have enough in their combs 
sealed up for winter. It will be safer, to have all 
your feeding done up this month, rather than to wait 
until next. The cheap wooden feeders we illustrate 
in this No., answer the purpose nicely, and to give 
them a fui] test, Ehave put them into the hands of 
some very young, and inexperienced bee-keepers in 
our neighborhood. 

00 

WELL, for one month, we have really enjoyed the 
dollar queen business. A great part of the time, the 
queens have been already caged, piled up on our ‘a- 
ble, and when the ordere came, we astonished our 
patrons by a nice queen, before they even had time to 
feel impatient. The queen cages with the sugar cake 
in them answers most beautifully, for shipping. We 
have sent them long distances, and only a single com - 
plaint has been heard from them; as we have not had 
time to investigate, the trouble in this case may not 
have been in the cage. The sugar never daubs them, 
never gets Joose, and yet it will supply food for the 
queen and bees for something like two weeks. They 
are very handy indeed about the apiarv, for the bees 
can never get the candy away from the queen, and 
while being caged in the hive, she is always well fed. 
Be sure to close the cage as soon as the queen is re- 
leased, for iftne bees get in, they will lick up the 
whole in a twinkling. [ do not know that [ have ev- 
er been better pleased with any implement in the 
apiary, and they seem to be the one thing needful, to 
make dollar queens a success. The best part of it is, 
they cost only 5 cents. It you wish to see how nice a 
job we can do for the money, send us 6 cents and we 
will mail you a sample. 

Will you please inform me as to the value of sweet 
clover asa honey plant, if cultivated as acrop for 
that purpose? I find that the bees wil) leave every- 
thing else to work on it, and it blooms for two months 
here. J. B. OLMSTEAD, 

Bloomington, Ill., Aug. 10th, 1877. 

Friend Townley when here, stated that he once 

ed about a half acre of the sweet clover, and that it 
rew with cultivation, to a great height; it kept the 
roaring on it, for months, in preference to any- 
thing else. With us, bees only work on it at times. 
Should be,giad of farther reports. ] 





<> 9 a 

Your hive, with the sawdust entrance, would, in 
this section, canse the toads to comqressse and roost 
near by, and make regular “draws” like pension wid- 
ows; and if the walk board is not set steep they will 
crawl up and take supper. “Make a note on’t.” 

We have had a good honey season after two des- 
perately bad ones, a regular old-fashioned honey dew. 

W. H. RiGGs, Russelville, Tenn., July llth, 77. 

[Go round your apiary just at dusk, with a hoe, and 
bury all the toads you'find, but be sure you do not 
bury them alive. if your apiary is neat and tidy, they 





will not find many biding places. | 
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FEEDING AND FEEDERS. As | Whether a chaff packing around them would 
a general rule, I would not advise beginners | enable them to use such honey with safety 
to take away and sell their honey, with the | or not, remains to be shown, but I have 
idea of feeding their stocks up in the fall | | much faith that it would, for all the bad 
with some substitute for honey; and if a honey I have ever experimented with, could 
person is inclined to be careless and neglect- | be used with perfect safety in warm wea- 
ful they had better never think of feeding | ther. 
at all. Leave the 10 combs in the lower | Well, supposing we have not the honey in 
story untouched by the extractor, and you | frames, what then? If we have extracted 
will very seldom have reason to feed. If | _ honey two questions come up; which is bet- 
you use section boxes in the lower story, ter, sugar syrup, or honey? and which will 
you had better take them all out in time to! cost the most? I would unhesitatingly take 
let the bees fill combs for winter stores, in syrup made from A sugar, in place of the 
their place, unless you have very heavy sur- | best clover or any other kind of honey, if 
plus combs laid away, that will contain on | offered at the same price. I say this after 
an average 5 lbs. of sealed honey each; in| having fed many barrels of sugar, and after 
this ease, give them 6 of these combs and a having carefully noted the results of feeding 





chaff cushion division board on each side of | 


them in place of the sections, and you have 
them then in the safest shape for winter, 
you can possibly, providing they are in 
a chaff hive, (according to my ideas of 
wintering). Nowif we were only sure of 
having the well filled surplus combs, we 
might skip ‘‘feeding” entirely, but alas, 


there will come seasons and circumstances | 
I have never known a_ 


when we must feed. 
season when a colony of Italians with a 


good queen would not get an ample supply , 


for winter, and furnish some surplus; but I 


am told there are such occasionally, and the | 


present one—1877—is said to have left many | 
in a starving condition in California, right | 
in mid-summer. 

Again, where one raises bees and queens 
for sale, they may divide and _ sub-di- 
vide to such an extent as to have many 
colonies with bees enough, but with too lit- 
tle food. 
to feed. 

WHAT TO FEED. 


If I had sealed honey in the combs, I | 
should use it for giving the requisite stores | 
in preference to sugar, unless I could sell it 


for more, pound for pound, than the sugar 
could be purchased for. If the honey is late 
fall honey, such as buckwheat, golden rod, 
autumn wild flowers, etc., I should consider 
it just as safe as any other, if well seasoned 
and ripened, unless I had by actual experi- 
iment good reason to think otherwise; 
in such a case I would feed sugar. Quite a 


number of reports have been given that 
seemed to show bees wintered safely on the | 
spring honey, or that gathered in the early | 


part of the season, when others in the same 


The only remedy in these cases is | 


both sugar and honey. 
| In regard to expense: a gallon of water to 
20 lbs. of sugar will make 23 Ibs. of nice 
thick syrup, and as the sugar is now worth 
about 11 cents by the barrel, our syrup will 
cost us about 8 cents per Ib. I think if my 
extracted honey were all ready to ship, and 
_I could get 10 cents cash for it, I would sell 
it and buy the sugar. Perhaps a safe rule 
will be to say that whenever we can trade a 
pound of honey for a pound of sugar, we 
had better do so, for the difference in favor 
of sugar will certainly pay for all the trouble 
of making it into syrup. 

In regard to the cheaper grades of sugar 
than the standard A, I will say that I have 
| used the C sugar, without being able to de- 
tect any difference in the results; but as the 
price is but very little different, I rather de- 
cided in my own mind, without any definite 
| proof, that the A contained about the same 
amount of pure sugar, for the money, as did 
| any of the cheaper grades. I also fed a few 
| colonies for winter on the cheapest brown 
sugar, and somewhat contrary to my expec- 
tations, they wintered equally well. I have 
not used brown sugar extensively, because 
in my experiments with candy for feeding, 
I discovered that burnt candy or sugar—ear- 
| amel—was certain poison to bees when con- 
fined to such stores in cold weather. See 
CANDY. As brown sugar frequently owes 
its color and taste to this same caramel, I 
have been a little afraid of it for winter 
stores, although it may transpire by actual 
test, that the amount is too small to be of 
any injury. I have never given grape sugar 
a trial, but as it is said to be offered as low 
| as 34 cents, I shall take steps to do so at 








apiary were diseased badly, if all this; once, and will report. 


spring honey were extracted, and they were 
confined to the autumn stores for winter. 


HOW TO FEED. 
Although the number of feeders described, 
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bevuntiad sana and offered for sale are 


almost without number, I would pass them | 


all without notice (and I have pretty thor- | 
oughly tried nearly all of them); except the | 
simple atmospheric or ** pepper box feeder,’ 

that has been so often described. A pepper | 
box explains the whole principle, if you fill 
it with water and invert it, and in fact you 
may use the cheap tin pepper boxes for feed- 
ers if you have but few colonies. Fill one 
With honey or syrup, 
the hive at nightfall, and you will find it all 


taken into the hive by morning, without a | 
single bee or any part of the hive having be- | 


come daubed or sticky; those who have 


fussed with feeders know how untidy and , 
disagreeable everything soon gets, unless _ 


great care is taken. 


I would feed outside the hive, because I 


think the bees behave more naturally when | 


the food comes in this way, and because 
by so doing the labor of opening and closing 
the hives and disturbing things inside for 
the accommodation of a feeder, is avoided; 


also, if we feed during the day time, the. 


bees all stay at home, and the honey that 
might otherwise have been gathered is lost. 
I have several times fed stocks during the 
fall to build them up, and although they 
were induced to take many pounds of honey 


or syrup, they would be in no better condi- | 


tion than others that had not been fed at all, 
for they “‘loafed” and fussed with their 
feeder, while the rest were doing very fair 
day’s works. Again, I once gave a partic- 
ular colony all the cappings during extract- 
ing time; the honey they got out of them 
amounted to 3 or 4 lbs. per day, but this was 
only about half as much as we were before 


getting from them, and we soon became sat- | 
isfied that the honey in the cappings was | 
even worse than thrown away, for it had in- | 
duced the bees to stay at home, when they 


would otherwise have gathered a much lar- 
ger quantity from the fields. 
has followed feeding so many times, that we 
are loth to resort to it, when it can be avoid- 


ed. Feeding sugar, especially the cheap | 


sugars, is less liable to disturb their work 


in the fields, than honey, for they will desert 


the sugar as soon as honey is to be obtained 
even in small quantities. 

The feeders we use generally, 
quart fruit cans with a cover of perforated 
tin; these cost only 10 cents each, and they 
are pretty sure to be emptied in a single 
night. When plaeed in front of the hive 


near the entrance, they should be slightly 
_tiful comb built, by the latter plan. 


raised with bits of wood, that the bees may 


place it in front of 


This result | 


are one 


SEPT. 


BEE CULTU RE. 


| have a fair enn’ at al the tides t in the cap 
atonce. If by any means the feeding has 
| been delayed until very lave, or if you have 
many colonies to feed and but little time in 
>| which to do it, you can use a feeder that 

will hold enough at one time to give them 
| their winter rations. This size has beer 
' termed a “ tea-kettle feeder” on account of 
its size and shape. I have with such a feed- 
er given a colony 25 lbs. of syrup in less tharr 
ahalf day. These large ones we place itr 
the upper story, as they may not be emptied 
in a day ortwo. If they are set directly on 
the frames, right over the brood, they will 
be emptied soonest. When these feeders 
are first inverted it should’ be done over a 
pan of the syrup, for a little will rm out be- 
_ fore it gets level and quiet. After inver- 
sion, they may be carried to any part of the 
apiary. 


HOW TO MAKE THE SYRUP. 
' <After stirring the sugar and water you 
can boil it if you choose, but I assure you it 
does not doa particle of good, and should 
you burn it a little, it may do a great deal of 
harm. If you have an extractor, pour in 
your sugar, and some boiling water on it, 
then turn briskly, and your syrup will be all 
ready to draw off into the feeders. I have 
fed a barrel of sugar in less than 3 hours 
and had it all done with, except removing 
the feeders when they were done. The bar- 
rel was broken open in a large tank, and 
the staves and heads were washed with a 
-tea-kettle of boiling water. More water 
was poured in, and the whole was stirred 
with a hoe, until it was a fair syrup. Large 
feeders were then filled and placed on a 
shelf in the tank, until they had ceased to 
drip. From this they were removed to the 
hives just at dusk, that no robbers might 
interfere. When all were filled, the tank 
was rinsed out with the tea-kettle, and the 
rinsings placed over a hive, in the feeder, 
so that not an ounce of sugar was wasted. 
There is no need at all of cream of tartar. 
vinegar, or anything of the sort, for abund- 
ant experiments have shown that sugar and 
water is all that is needed, and it matters 
very little what the proportions are. 
FEEDING FAST OR SLOWLY. 

I have not been able to see that it makes 
any material difference whether we feed it 
all at once, or a little at a time for winter- 
ing purposes only, but for brood rearing it 
is assuredly best to feed a little at a time, say 
a pint every night. I have during severe 
drouths reared queens, brood, and had beau- 
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WHEN TO FEED. 

Although colonies have been wintered 
well when fed after cold or freezing weath- 
er, [ think much the safer plan is to have it 
all done during warm dry weather, that they 


may have it all ripened and thoroughly | 


sealed up. If you have been so careless as 


to have bees that are in need of stores, at) 


the beginning of winter, [I would advise 
frames of sealed honey if you can get them, 
und if you cannot, use CANDY, which see. 
if the candy is covered up with warm chaff 


cushions or something equivalent, it may | 


be fed at any time, although it does not 


seem to be as satisfactory under all cireum- | J 


stances as stores sealed up in their combs. 
In feeding in cool or cold weather, you are 


very apt to uncover the cluster, or deave 
openings that will permit the warmth from 


the cluster to pass off. I have several times 


had colonies die in the spring after [ com- | 


menced feeding, and [imagined it was from 


this cause alone. When they first commence | 


raising brood in the spring, they need to be 
packed up closely and snugly; making a 
hole in the quilt or cushions above the clus- 


ter, and placing the feeder over this so as to | 


close it completely, does very well, but is not 
after all, as safe as giving the feed from be- 
low; for feeding in early spring, especially 
if the stock is weak, I would prefer the can- 
«ly, or well filled combs of sealed stores. 





Since the above was written, we have had 
quite an August drouth, and it has given 
me an opportunity of making a farther test 
of the different modes of feeding for the 
purpose of inducing brood rearing, and of 
keeping colonies from starving. Plenty of 
pollen was to be had from the corn fields, 
though but little, if any honey. Old stocks 
hung idly a great part of the day, in and on 
the hives, and nuelei either ceased rearing 
brood entirely, or reared very little. Many 
of the queens stopped laying entirely. At 
this stage a little feed during the night 
would start the queens laying wonderfully, 
und the fed colony would rush to the fields 
tor pollen in a way that demonstrated at 


once that feeding at such a time, was a very, 


profitable investment, if one wished to build 
up weak stocks and nuclei. <A stock that 
had been fed a half teacupful only, would 
go out for pollen an hour earlier than the 
others, and would bring in double the quan- 
tity. A still smaller quantity, will set them 


to building out foundation most beautifully, 
und [ never in my life saw the work in the 
hive go on so satisfactorily, as it did during 


' the hot dry, dusty days, under the influence 
' of a very moderate amount of feeding du- 
‘ring the night. [ take great pleasure in 
giving you a feeder, that I think in several 
| respects, rather ahead of the former one. 
Geta piece of pine, or other light soft 
| wood, two inches thick by three wide, and 
‘about a foot long; with a buzz saw set wab- 
| bling, plough grooves in it, three in number 
'as shown in the following engraving. 





BEE-FEEDER. 

We have shown it turned over on one side. 
that you may see the way in which the 
grooves are sawed out, so as to leave two 
thin partitions through the middle. The 
holes from one partition to the other are to 
allow all three of the apartments to fill up 
at onee, that the danger of running them 
over When filling may be avoided. I con- 
fess when [ made the first one, I was a little 
fearful, that the bees would drown in 
them after all, but when I saw how they 
clung to the wood as they sipped the honey, 
‘Thad no fear, and after a trial of them for 
several weeks with all kinds of feed, all the 
way from sweetened water, to syrup as thick 
as tar, all kinds of candied honey, sugar and 
water stirred up hastily in all proportions, 
&c., I have yet to see a single dead bee in a 
feeder. They may be used inside the hive, 
in the upper story, before the entrance, or 
where you choose. 

They are always emptied in a twinkling, 
and with perfect safety to the bees. Where 
we are building up stocks, we set them in 
the hive, close to the division board. Fora 
full colony, we set them just before the en- 
trance ; if the hive has blocks and a portico, 
set them across from one entrance bleck toe 
the other. In this case they may remain 
there as long as you are feeding. All you 
have to do is to go round with your coffee 
pot of feed just at dusk, and fill them up: 
you can’ not drown a bee, even if they are 
crowded into the feeder when you pour it 
in. Pour it right on their backs, and all 

‘over them; they will like it all the better 
that way. For feeding the two frame nu- 
clei—see QUEEN REARING—set the feeder 
| on the end of the shelf, in front of the en- 
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‘third contains nothing but the pan of syrup. 
The plan of preventing the bees from drown- 
ing, is very simple ;_a sheet of cheese cloth, || 
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trance. To get them started, pour a little 
of the feed into the hive; they will very 
soon “boil out,” and discover the feed. 
Even a weak nucleus, will empty the feeder 
in a very short time—long before morning. 
If you have but a little feeding to do, just 
put some sugar in the trough, wet it witha 
little water, and it is all done, without even 
soiling your hands. 

With all the desirable qualities of these 
feeders, they are cheaper than anything that 
has heretofore come under our notice. The 
size we have mentioned, holds about one 
pint, and if you can not make them conve- 
niently, we will furnish them for 5c each, or | 
sent by mail post-paid, for 10c. 

FEEDING TO PRODUCE COMB HONEY. 

You could feed white sugar, so as to pro- 
duce very nice looking comb honey, but it 
would be sugar syrup in honey comb, after 
all, as you would find to your sorrow if ‘you 
should attempt to sell it as honey; and 
furthermore, it is doubtful if you could do 
it without losing money, were such not the 
vase. Many are the attempts that have been 
made to produce honey by feeding sugar; 
but all have resulted in failures. Where 
you can purchase nice white extracted hon- 
ey for 10c, you may be able to feed it so as 
to make it pay, if you can get 20 or 25¢ for 
the honey in the comb. Several of our 
neighbors have fed out their extracted hon- 
ey in this way, and they think it can be> 
done profitably, with the aid of the founda- 
tion. This should all be done by a few col- 
onies, because they must have quite a quan- 
tity, perhaps 25 lbs., before they are in shape 
to build comb. The feed should then be 
given as rapidly as possible, if we wish to 
get nice white honey; for the quicker we 
can get our comb honey out of the hive, the 
whiter and nicer will it be. Bees when fed, 

to some extent demoralized, and forget 
to be as particular as they usually are, about 
being neat and tidy. Sometimes they will 


scamper over the white honey with dirty 


feet, like a lot of children who have been 
fed sweetmeats to an injudicious extent, 
and this we wish to avoid. I am just 
now making some experiments in this di- 
rection, and have found that a common 
milk pan placed in a third story, on a Sim- 
plicity hive, answers the purpose excellent- 
ly. The first story contains the brood 
combs, the second, the section boxes sup- | 
plied with foundation as usual, while the | 


is spread over the pan, before pouring the 
honey into it. I have had but very few bees, 
drowned in this. manner, but it is not as 
clean and simple as the wood feeder, and as 
the cloth may get displaced, is not as sue 
of success; the most awkward or inexperi- 
enced person, can hardly make a mistake or 
have a mishap, with the former, and it is 
very desirable indeed to have implements 
for bee culture which possesses such quali- 
ties. 
CAUTION IN REGARD TO FEEDING. 

Before closing, I would most earnestly 
caution the inexperienced to beware of get- 
ting the bees robbing. I have advised feed- 
ing only in the night time, to avoid danger, 
for attempting to feed in the middle of th> 
day will sometimes result in the robbing 
and destruction of strong colonies. Where 
food comes in such quantities, and in such 
an unnatural way, they seem to forget to 
post sentinels as usual, and before they have 
time to recover, bees will pour in from all 
the hives in the apiary. I do not know who 
is to be pitied most at such a time, the bees, 
their helpless owner, or the innocent neigh- 
bors and passers by. Sometimes, all that can 
be done is to let your colony slide, and wish 
for it to get dark that the greedy “elves” 
may be obliged to go home. Now when you 
commence feeding, remember that my last 
words on the matter were “* LOOK OUT.” 


SMOKERS. We can drive cattle and 
horses, and can to some extent drive even 
pigs, with a whip, but one who undertakes 
to drive bees in any such way, will find to 
his sorrow, that all the rest of the animal 
kingdom are mild in comparison, especially 
as far as stubborness and fearlessness of 
consequences are concerned. You may kill 
them by the thousand, you may even burn 
them up with fire, but the death agonies of 
their comrades seem only to provoke them 
to new fury, and they push on to the com- 
bat with a relentlessness which I can com- 
pare to nothing better than a nest of yellow 
jackets that have made up their minds to 
die, and to make all the mischief they possi- 


bly ean before dying. It is here that the 


power of smoke comes in; and to one who 
is not conversant with its use, it seems 
simply astonishing, to see them turn about 
and retreat in the most perfect dismay and 
fright, from the effects of a puff or two of 
smoke, from a mere fragment of rotten 
wood. What would we bee-keepers do with 


bees at times, were no such potent power as 


smoke known ? 
A great many colonies of bees, common 
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as well as Italian, can be handled almost the | ing embers, would be enough of a lesson for 
season round without smoke, while there me. At one time, a queen fell into our ket- 
are others that it would be almost madness | tle, and was only by rare good luck rescued. 
to attempt to handle in the same way. To prevent such mishaps, I thought of a 
With a little practice, we can decide before | wire cloth cover for the kettle, and as I had 
going far enough to get stung, whether it | been using a small saucepan with a handle, 
will be safe to attempt handling them with-in place of a kettle, with good satisfaction, 
out smoke. it did not take very long to decide thata 

When away from home, if I have occasion |common corn-popper was just about what 
to handle a colony, I test their gentleness, | was wanted. 
by proceeding to open the hive as carefully ~ CORN-POPPER SMOKER. 
as possible. If they rush outin a great body’) This, when tried, proved to be in many 
as soon as an opening is made, I wait'a lit- | respects very convenient, for it could easily 
tle to see if they will go baek soon; if.they be started burning briskly by whirling the 
do not, but show a disposition to fight, I | whole about the head, like a torch, the ashes 
hunt up aecouple of pieces of rotten wood, | fell out of themselves, and for awhile, we 
and get a coal of fire to put between them. jthought, we should want nothing better. 
With this, smoke can be blgwn on them, | The difficulty, however with this, was that 
until they are driven out of the way, down it would often give too much smoke; it 
umong the combs. Ifa coal of five is not smoked the eyes, and it burned so rapidly, 
handy, light the wood with a match, but it that it was quite a task to provide fuel. It 
takes more time to get it going. If com- is true that it never annoyed us by going 
pelled to use a match, a roll of cotton rags out as did the bellows smokers, but it, on 
is very convenient, as it lights quickly. If , the other hand, did not offer the same facil- 
it is carefully extinguished as soon as done | ities for throwing a jet of smoke down into 
with, a roll of rags will do very well fora the hive, or into any particular corner. 
small number of hives. With a large apia- With all the good points of the corn-popper, 
vy, rotten wood chips or sawdust, is much | it was finally laid aside for the Quinby smo- 
cheaper than the rags, and to use them con- ker again, even if it did try our patience 
veniently a pan or kettle is often used. sorely going out whenever it was allowed to 
Several of our neighbors who keep bees ‘tumble over, and many times when it did 
largely, use such a kettle with along bail, not tumble over at all. The Bingham smo- 
fixed so that it always stands upright, that ker comes a little nearer to the kettle and 
the operator may not be obliged to stoop | corn-popper, in having a much larger recep- 
every time he wishes to pick it up. In the tacle for the fuel, and as one of the valves 
kettle, are put chips, sticks, sawdust, &c., that Quinby used is dispensed with, it is not 
und when it is once started, it will keep very likely to go out, unless it is overturned. 
burning fora whole day. If it burns too) Although there are some who prefer a 
strongly, some damp sawdust is thrown on, simple tin tube with a wooden plug in each 
and when not in use, the fire smoulders in- end, to be held in the mouth, the majority 
visibly. When smoke is wanted, the kettle of our bee-keepers, seem to be strongly in 
is given a shake by the bail, and at once a_ favor of the bellows smoker, and after try- 
dense smoke arises. If this smoking kettle | ing to learn to like one, I find myself much 
is placed at the proper side of the hive, the | like the rest. I should of course, much pre- 
wind will throw the smoke where wanted, | fer a mouth smoker, to none at all. There 
leaving both hands at liberty. Where rob- | is one point in its favor, it can be held 
bers are bad, this is a very convenient ar- | in the mouth so that both hands are at lib- 
rangement, for it not only keeps the bees in erty, but one that can be set on the ground 
the hive in subjection, but keeps the angry | so the wind carries the smoke over the hive, 
bees flying about in the air at bay. I think preferable. 

I presume there are many, who will | FUEL FOR SMOKERS. 
use this kind of smoker in preference to any | Perhaps rags work as nicely as anything, 
other. The objections are, that one is pret- | but as it would require a great many, for the 
ty apt to have smoke blown in his eyes very | wants of a large apiary, we must hunt up 
inopportunely, and I for one, would almost | something cheaper. If we go out in the 
as soon be stung, as to be smoked. Another | woods during a dry time, we can find rotten 
is, that bees frequently fall into the kettle, | wood by taking some care and pains, that 
and the sight of one heavily laden little fel- | will ignite readily with a match, and keep 
low writhing in death agonies on the burn-/ burning. This is quite desirable for the 
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smokers with a small narrow tube, but not 
s0 much so with those of a larger capacity 
for fuel, as it burns out almost too rapidly. 
For the latter, common stove wood cut into 
short pieces and split up, does very well. 
When some of the little folks are wanting 
something to do, you can show them how, 
and have a large basketful cut up and kept 


in readiness, in some dry place. The sound | 


_ en 


E= _ 









hard wood, will last much longer than the 
rotten wood. A couple of years ago, a friend 
sent us a box of a mossy substance, which I 
suppose to be peat from the swamps, but as 
it did not burn very readily then, it was laid 
aside and forgotten. This summer, how- 
evér, I found our boys using it in their smo- 
kers, and as it lights readily with a match, 
and makes a great quantity of sinoke, [ am 


THE SMOKER I PREFER. 
inclined to think we shall find nothing bet-| mistake not, offered to furnish it for $6.00 


ter. It is very light, can be cheaply shipped, | per cord. 


We will send enough by -mail to 


and makes but a very small amount of ashes. | give it a good trial, for 5 cents. 


I would advise those who have peat swamps | 


You will observe from the cut above, that 


near them, to make a trial of it. It takes; we have in reality retained the kettle idea. 
quite a time to dry thoroughly, which is the; but the smoker is small and made of tin. 
reason we did not discover its valuable prop-| To prevent its being overturned, we have 


erties sooner; if cut into thin slices, it would | given it a large base, like an oiler; it is in 
probably dry much sooner. Ours came from fact, something like the Irishman’s wall. 
W. W. Bird, Freedom Mills, O., who, if [| four feet high, and six feet thick, so that if 
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it ever falls down, it will be higher than be- | per cup. 
fore. The bellows is simply a strip of strong | There is one more item in regard to these 
leather, tacked to the edges of two square smokers, but my wife has forbidden me to 
boards. That we may have nothing to get | mention it. As she has gone away to-day, I 
out of rig, we dispense with valves entirely, enjoy an-unusual amount of liberty, and 
and have simply a hole cut in the bottom of | have conluded to take the risk. Many. of 
the ** kettle,”’ to match a similar one, in the you perhaps know that much thought has 
upper board of the bellows. By removing been spent in devising some means of hand- 
the upper part, we can kindle a fire with ling refractory children. Shutting them up 
coals, or with some matches and sticks, as | in a dark room, drenching them with cold 
easily as we could in the fire place, and when | water, and the like, have serious objections, 
the chimney is on, it will burn almost any- | but a bellows smoker——do you not see the 
thing, chips, rags, or sound or rotten wood, point? After they are perfectly subdued, 
and itis not very important whether it is have promised to be good, and have got 
wet or dry. After being once filled, it will | through wiping their eyes, you can show 
burn several hours, and I do not know that | them the rings of smoke, just to make every- 
any directions are needed for using it. If | thing all pleasant again, ** you know.” 
you wish to drive the smoke into any hive,| The price of the smoker will be 75 cents, 
first blow out the ashes, for if we are obliged | or sent by mail in a stout wooden box $1.00. 
to smoke our bees, we wish to give them | A larger size will be made for $1.00 should 
clean -smoke, and nothing else, and then | it be called for. As there are many careless 
blow the smoke just where you want it. people in this world of ours, the folks who 
The shape of the upper part, or funnel, is live at our house included, we shall keep 
such that there is very little danger of any constantly on hand all the different parts, 
tire getting out, even if no wire cloth is used ready to send by mail. If you get excited 
over the mouth, and if you first give ita puff | and leave your smoker where it may be 
to dislodge any loose matter, there will be | stepped on, we will send you a new tin case, 
very little chance of blowing ashes or fire for a few cents, or a new leather, if you 
among the bees. | should leave it out in the rain. As it is all 
One of the greatest objections to using put together with screws, anybody can take 
burning rags, rotten wood, or anything else, it apart. ser ONE 
in the hand, or in an open dish, is that sparks THE colony mentioned on} page 248, that would not 
inay get on the quilt, in the sawdust, or | rear a queen, built a fine lot of queen cells, as soon 
where they may do harm about the apiary. |S the queer looking worker was removed. 


A visitor onee showed me how I could use . Ane Weep ated indeed, to tell you I think there will 


a piece of rotten wood in my hand, and in | be no difficulty in furnishing dollar queens from im- 
less than 24 hours, I got the sawdust on fire, | ported mothers, as light as any we have, and yet as 
and burned up one of my best colonies. Dur- 00d honey gatherers as the dark ones. At least two 
ing dry hot summer weather, it behooves us | f Ur importation “fill the bill,” but it may be diffi- 
‘ ., | cult to send out many of them, before another 
to be very careful. In the smoker, as shown | oo con " 
in the engraving, the fuel is so safely en- | MPT on A maaan 
closed, that it can be put away, even while | Now be sure you have no bees starve out and de- 
it contains fire; and if undisturbed it will | S°*t their hives about this time of the year, for it isa 
j ren : i] 1 Af | vast deal easier to go through the apiary and exam- 
smoulder away slow ly, untl wanted. AfeW ine every stock and nucleus, than to chase after a 
puffs will then give a brisk smoke, almost single one that deserts for want of food. Run no 
instantly risks, but if you find one that will probably be out in 
antly. Pp y 
Now aside from its good qualities for sub- | a gayachell — 9g agro sp ry — or 
: Se Ay Oa i | unite it w another. » not guess, bu sure 
dating bees, this smoke! ” - es excellent they have an abundance. If you have more than 
dey ice for entertaining children. if YOU | you can take good care of, sell them or give them 
hold it by the upper board, and tap lighly on | away now, rather than keep them half starved until 
the under one, it will send out the beautiful | spring, and then let them die. I have had some bit- 
revolving rings of smoke, that our artist has etd ae iene tite in toot — 4 a 
} s i alt | right to wor s minute, getting our colonies lv 
attempted to picture. When making the for winter, I think it possible, with the light we now 
machine, I had no idea of producing this | have, to winter without loss. Put your bees on as 
well known philosophical curiosity, and up- few combs as possible, get these combs heavy with 
on setting the first one made, down a little | solid sealed stores, and I will tell you what farther 
‘ "ae * to do next month. It is much easier to go bee-hunt- 
hastily, the spinning ring that ascended, en- jing or visiting, than to stay at home ona Suse wom 
argi isdn a cee Sank ; , cross bees, after the honey season is over, but “busi- 
] irging as it went up, forcibly reminded ine | eee teak, and pias aiberward.”” te co be thé ant. 
of the genii of old, who came out of the cop- | to of the bee-keeper. 
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A SUBSCRIBER Objects to our advising the brown 
sugar, even for enticing robber bees away from the 
apiary, on the ground that we could not look our 
honey buyers in the face, and tell them our honey 
had not a drop of sugar in it. If he or others will 
test the matter, they will find that bees cannot be 
induced to notice brown sugar when at work in the 


boxes; but that the sugar is deserted entirely, as | 


soon as any honey is to be found in the fields. The 


sugar is every particle of it used in the brood apart- 


ment, and if it is fed dry, as we advised, they succeed 
in carrying away but very little indeed. Any one 
who has tried feeding sugar to get comb honey will 


understand readily how utterly impracticable the | 


idea is. 





HIVES BY THE QUANTITY. 

The demand for both Simplicity and Chaff hives in 
the flat, has been such as to warrant me in making 
arrangements to furnish them by the quantity, at 
very low p Now it is with these as with the 
fdn., we can only do it, by having them made up in 
quantities ahead, all boxed or crated, ready to ship. 

‘© avail yourself of these low rates, you must send 


the exact amount of money specified, and order them | 


ified. Printed instructions with 


in the quantities s 
> furnished for setting up each 


illustrations, will 
kind. 


SIMPLICITY HIVES IN THE FLAT. 


Per hive. Per pekg. 
1 l-story hive, no insides nor bottom 60c. 3 : = 
5 a a a ee 7 5s pA 
10 ” oT) - 7 5b 5.50 
25 ~ or oy ad - 53 13.25 | 
5 a a] 7) a 52 26.00 ' 
100 a Ty oT) a) 50 50.00 


You can use your ordinary Langstroth frames in 
the above hives, or we can furnish you metal cor- 
nered frames for them, for just as much more; that 
is, the frames (10 to each hive) cost precisely the same 
that the hives do. You can cover the frames with 
-_ ‘ting or we can furnish a sheet of duck hemmed 
wit 
hives make a complete two story hive, the cover of 
one of them, then being used as a bottom board. 


| sing the type for the whole of it, that every mistake 
| or wrong statement may be corrected, just as soon 
| as it is found to be such. The sheets are to be print- 
| ed, only as fast as they are sold, that none of the in- 
| formation may be old, or behind the times. Sub- 
| seribers to GLEANINGS, of course get the whole, 
without charge; but our inquiring friends who are 
not subscribers—and there are many—will be sup- 
plied for 5c each No. 

No. 1 contains—ABSCONDING SWARMS, (Swarming 
out for want of food in early spring, Nucleus 
swarms, Runaway swarms of all kinds and all the 
| usual means for preventing losses from this cause). 
| AFTER SWARMING, (How it comes about, Several 
| queens in one, Shall we prevent them? What to do 
| to make them good stocks ete). AGE OF BEES, (Age 
of queens, workers and drones). ALIGHTING BOARDS, 
with illustrations, (Importance of convenient ones, 
Sawdust for, just as good as the most convenient, 
Porticos more for ornament than real use etc). AL- 
SIKE CLOVER, (Mode of cultivation, Time of blossom- 
ing, Value for honey and value for seed and forage). 
ANGER OF BEES, (Why they are ill tempered and how 
to keep them good etc). Price 5e. 

| No. 2 contains—anrts, (In what respects they are 
| harmful, The best means of getting rid of them etc). 
APIARY, (Where to locate, Wind breaks, the import- 
- ance of and how to make, The Vineyard Apiary with 
diagrams and illustration, The Chaff Hive Apiary, 
with illustration, The house apiary, with diagram 
and illustration, Comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of the above three etc). Price Se. 

No. 3 contains—-ARTIFICIAL COMB. ARTIFICIAL FER- 
| TILIZATION, (With accounts of the attempts and fail- 
ures). ARTIFICIAL HEAT, (For raising bees, Its fail- 
ures). QUEEN REARING, (Nucleus hives for rearing 





tin, for the purpose, for 10c. Two of the above | queens for market illustrated, How to get good 
If | queen cells, When to cut them out, How to do it, 


you wish comb honey instead of extracted, fill the | How to insert them, Profits of queen rearing etc). 


upper story with sections instead of frames. The 56 
1 Ib. sections, with the 7 broad frames and separators, | 


including fdn. starters, will cost three times as much | 


Price 5c. 
No. 4 contains—MARKETING HONEY, (What shape to 


xs the 10 metal cornered frames. The sections and | have comb honey built in, Shipping case for comb 


fdn. cost but little, but the broad frames to hold them 
are pretty expensive with the tin separators. How- 
ever, as a set will last indefinitely, we have only to | 
purchase the sections, after we once get started. 

CHAFF HIVES IN THE FLAT. 

A Chaff hive is always a two story hive, and can be | 
used in no other way ; as the walls are double, the | 
expense will be three times that of a one story Sim- 
plicity. Furnishing the lower story will cost just | 
the same as the Simplicity, but as the upper story is 
wider, it will cost one-half more. 

No nails are figured in the above price, but we can 
furnish them for 5c. per lb. A single story needs | 
about 44 Ib. to make it and strong. An iron 
gauge frame is needed to nail the Simplicities con- 
veniently, price 50c. “ 

I have thought best to give you this list thus early, 
that you may decide in time, about hives for another 
season. 


} 
} 





THE ABC OF BEE CULTURE. 

For the past few days, we have spent considerable | 
time in going out bee hunting. Do you know why ? 
Well, it is because I must write an article for 
the A BC for next month, in regard to trapping 
wild bees, and I do not wish to write a single thing 
for the A BC without at least some practical experi- 
ence in the matter. I am selling a great many books 
on bee culture, and many are the questions asked in 
regard to their teachings. I can not be responsible 
for the teachings of other writers, but I do intend to 
be responsible for all that appears in the A BC; and 
furthermore, I have been to the expense of purche- 





| honey illustrated, Taking it from the hive, Import- 


ance of neatness to secure the highest prices etc). 
CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS, QUEEN CAGES, (How to 
make, with illustrations). COMB BASKET, illustrated. 
INTRODUCING QUEENS, (How to find and remove the 
old queen, How to release the queen etg). Price 5c. 

No. 5 contains— PEEDERS, AND FEEDING, (What to 
feed, When to feed, How to feed, Feeding fast or 
slow, Feeding to build up colonies, Feeding for win- 
ter, How to make the syrup, and the simplest feeder 
illustrated. SMOKERS, Corn-popper smoker, Fuel for 
smokers, The smoker I prefer, illustrated, etc). 
Price 5c. 

No. 6 contains—-BEE-HUNTING, (How to make 2 
hunting box illustrated, How to get the bees started 


| on the * bait,’’ How to follow the line, How to find 


the tree they are in, How to make a pair of climbers 
illustrated, How to climb the tree, How to get the 
bees out so as to save them, Transferring them into 
a hive, Habits of wild bees, Best season for trapping 
wild bees etc). Price 5c. 

The above six Nos. (48 pages, size of GLEANINGS) 
will be mailed for 25c. I am working hard to make 
these practically valuable ; and if I succeed in fur- 
nishing you with a complete and comprehensive an- 
swer to almost any question you may ask, explained 
by expensive engravings when they will assist, you 
will willingly pay me the 5e. each will you not ? 
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. Sotes and Queries. 


The honey extractor ordered of you came in good 
order, and [ am well satisfied. I extracted one barrel 
in about 10 hours by myself. V, P. Dupvur. 

Plaquemine, La., Aug. 4th, 1877. 


The foundation of 5 cells to the inch is a great suc- 
cess; but that of 4% to the inch you sent me last year 
is a complete failure tor breeding purposes. 

O. J. HBTHERINGTON, East Saginaw, Mich., July 30. 


The bees are carrying in honey like fun, and it is 
taken away as fast as we get it from the hive. Ex- 
tracted at 12} cts., and in sections at 20 cts. per lb. 

Cyrus W. MCQUEEN, Buena Vista, O., July 10. 


[ Prof. Cook writes as follows in regard to the Bing- 
ham smoker. } 

You may say for me¢hat your smoker is the best in 
the field. I shall say so in future, till a better one ap- 
pears. A. J. COOK, Lansing, Mich., August 8th. 


The fdn. machine came in order. Much obiiged for 
your promptness. In afew hours we mastered the 
difficulties and now we turn out splendid fdn. This 
invention marks an era in bee culture. 

M. D. MINOR, Port Jackson, N. Y., Aug. 8th, °77. 


How can I cool bees-wax in large cakes without i 
cracking ? Fr. 

I know of n> way unless the cracks are filled u 
with more melted wax when the cake is partly cool. 
Wax contracts very mucb in cooling. } 


Section honey sells well here, and even buckwheat 
honey in sections will take. As soon as harvest is 
over and I have time, I will detail for your GLEAN- 
INGS, my trials, tribulations and triumphs in the sec- 
tion business. R. L. JOINER, 

Wyoming, Wis., Aug. lst, 1877. 


From my 30 colonies I have taken upwards of 1900 
lbs. of honey, all sealed befure extracting, and about 
half my hives are again full and sealed up. If the 
weather proves favorable, I will get that much or 
more from the sourwood. J. F. MONTGOMERY. 

Lincoln, Tenn., June 15th, 1877. 

I made a Doolittle smoker, as described in GLEAN- 
INGS of July, 1877, page 176. Iam pleased and aston- 
ished at its simplic ty and utility. I have been using 
pieces of rotten wood but the smoker is superior as 
very small bits of wood can be used, and I for one 
thank friend D, tor giving it to the public. 

C. C. SHIPP, Spring Dale, Aug. 2d, 1877. 





Is there in all the land, a climbing vine that. bears 
honey producing flowers? If so. what is it, and where 
can the seed be found? I want something of the kind 
tv construct,a sun shade for my bee#?*” 

D. B. BaKER, Rollersville, O., July I6th, °77. 

[At present we do not think of any such vine that 
hears honey largely. although we believe our readers 
have mentioned something of the kind. Will the 
iriend who did, please “rise and explain.”’] 


Now. we don’t belong to that class of friends to 
whom the question was put, but if you will excuse the 
impertinence, I will make a suggestion in regard to 
painting those shipping cases. Try shayiac polish on 
well made clean pine. The my A will not lose any- 
thing by the contrast; it dries ina momént, and it 
can be washed like a pane of glass.  A.pencil 
or anything that is on the pine when tue polish is ap- 
plied will remain permanently. : , 

. REYNOLDS, East Springfield, O., Ad® 11. - 


HONEY FROM CORN, 

Do bees gather honey from corn when in bloom ? 
One of my neighbors who has kept bees says they do, 
and that the honey is excellent in quality and has a 
pleasant corn flavor. HENRY MORTIMER. 

Manteno, I}1., June 16th, 1877. 

{Good careful observers, state that bees do at times 
get honey from corn, but we have never seen them do 
it. At present, ours gather large quantities of pollen 
from corn, and it, without any doubt, saves their 
stores of ey for young colonies and nuclei, that 
rae . he are building up while others would starve 

ed, 











Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


Pen me caution you about packing section boxes 








as fast as taken from hives. If kept in a warm 

place moth eggs will hatch and destroy your 
honey. To peoe bose from cider and sorghum mills, 
cellar them; it is the only effectual way. Give them 
a week’s fly at the least. afterwards, more if possible. 
I rejoice with you in the success of chaff in warm 
weather. : R. L. JOINER. 

Wyoming, Wis., Aug. 3d, 1877. 

If the sections of honey are put into market 
at once, as they should be, in our opinion, there 
will be no need of any fumigation with sul- 
phur; and ifthe unfinished ones are left. on 
the hives until frosty weather, no moths will 
ever hatch in them. Perhaps the cellaring 
will answer; but I never again wish to see 
our bees kept in-doors when the weather will 
permit them to fly; and in fact I never mean 
to move them from their summer stands at all, 
if I can help it. As aremedy for visiting ci- 
der mills, enclose them with cheap cloth cur- 
tains, as given in Vol. II, page 114. 


The season has not been so good here as we antici- 
pated. Cool nights aggl much rain checked the flow 
ofhoney. Our 8 have gathered just a living since 
the 20th of July. Buckwheat is now in blossom bat 
yields no honey. Our bees are getting honey though, 
and we find it is honey dew from a portion of the for- 
est near us. Can discover no aphides and bees com- 
mence work at4o’clock in morning. What is your 
experience with honey dew for wintering? Is it sate 
to winter bees on it? It seems to be of good body 
and light color. J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., August 15th, 1877. 


We have never had enough of the honey dew 
to give it a test for wintering, but have had 
reports of its having done niceiy; see page 62, 
Vol. I. Ifthe honey is nicely sealed, and the 
bees are in close warm quarters—surrounded 
with chaff cushions—we should have no fear 
of the honey dew. 


Allof your publications about “chaff” only chafe 
me, half to death. If your industrious, inquisitive 
and persevering bee raisers can make money up in 
their frigid zone, in spite of all the drawbacks which 
beset them, what colossal fortunes must be waitin 
tor them here, where flowers blossom the year round, 
and the busy hum ofthe little bee is never hushed. 
No winter packing, no cellar removals, nothing but to 
let them alone, when it is cold. If your energetic 
farmers would come down here now, and work half 
as hard as they do up there, their fortunes would 
soon be made. The day of foreign rule, ot bastard 
thieving and riotous governments, is at an end, and 
honest working men will meet with welcome. 

E. GOURIER, Plaquemine, La., June 6th, 1877, 


Beg pardon friend G., but as we need chaff 
in the summer to get the best results in comb 
honey, we rather think chaff would be a fine 
thing for you, even in the South. 





“RAW” HONEY, WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH IT. 

I have some basswood honey which I was ee 
to extract long before it was ripe, and I am afraid it 
will sour. I would like to know what to do with it. 

HENRY TENCH, Pottageville, Ont., Can., Aug. 1, 

You can ripen your honey by setting it in 
shallow dishes in the oven, until it is of the 
proper consistency, but it will be pretty sure 
to spoil both color and flavor. The bees can 
do this work better than anyone else, and I 
think I should feed it back to them, and let 
them fix it. They will make it clean, pure, 
and nice, even after it has commenced to sour. 
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My bees are now working on red clover, 1, too, can 
see an improvement in my stock since pyrchasing a 
colony from Mr. Dadant three’ years ago. I have 
bought daughters of imported queens every year 
since. I have increased the present season trom 40 
to 80 stocks, and secured 1,((0 lbs. of honey, one-half 
of which is comb honey, and more is ready to remove. 
Linden has been a failure here. Weather dry at pres 


ent. F. A. SNELL, 
Milledgeville, Illinois. August 8, 1877. 


Do not your bees glue those small sections to- 
gether and to the frame, so as to make it very difficult 
to get them out? If there is the least space left, mine 
will fill it, and if there is not they will stick t ‘ 
Again, do they not quite often fasten them to the sep- 
arators, building out little studs as if they thought 
they needed a support ? G. H. SPRAGUE. 

Neil’s Creek, August 11, 1877. 


During the season of clover and linden, we 
scarcely find a bit of propolis, bat after the 
season kas closed, or during the fail honey, 
bees make the honey look untidy by its use, 
but we never have any difficulty in getting the 
sections out of the frames. In fact, they come 
out much easier when filled with honey than 
when empty. This may seem a little singular, 
until you have once tried it. ; 

The sheets of fan. and the small size of the 
sections, effectually prevent the “buttons” you 


mention. 

I enclose you a letter 1 receiged from N. C. Mitchell 
to-day. Ienclose it that you may know the modus 
operandi he takes to reach bee men with his unsolic- 
ited episties. I also send vou my answer, which you 
will please mail trom Medina, that he may know I am 
a Root convert. Bees have done but poorly here this 
season ; have taken up to date, but 590 lbs. from 42 
colonies. ALEX. WILDER. 

Sandwich, Ill., August 4, 1877. 

Indianapolis, Ind., August 1, 1877. 
Postmaster—Dear Sir: I am very anxious to put 
one copy of the Bee-iKeepers’ Directory into the 
hands of every one who has one or more stands of 
bees. You willdo mea great favor by writing the 
names of all sach on the enclosed postal card and re- 
turning ittome. Yourstruly, N.C. MITCHELL. 
per N. BARRETT. 


Piease send me August No. of GLEANINGS; can’t 
be withoutit. Have borrowed of my neighbors but 
guess they are tired of it; so am I. Will become a 
subscriber as soon as I can get the stamps. Have just 
started in bees this spring. I love a bee if he does 
bite occasionally. I fully agree that they are crosser 
at the present time than when they are busy gather- 
ing their sweet stores. Mine are on a “‘strike.”’ . 

E. Bricut, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The nucleus came to hand to-day in excellent con- 
dition; not more than a half dozen bees déad, and 
eggs that had been laid during journey. Please ac- 
‘cept thanks for your prompt attention. 

W. W. REYNOLDS, Cassopolis, Mich., August 2d. 


There! I thought we could ship bees safely, 


even during the hottest sammer weather, if we. 


kept on trying. We have had our share of 
trouble in the matter I assure you, but before 
‘I write ap'article for the A’B’C on shipping 
-bees, I wish to have considerable practical ex- 
perience, and that too under all Kinds of diffi- 
culties that may be expected in the business. 


MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES, ETC, 


In one of the spring numbers of GLEANINGS there 
was comething in regard to moving bees. I will give 
you my experience in that matter. About the middle 
‘of June I found it necessary to move my bees (22 col- 
onies) about 15 rods. They could not be moved grad- 
ually as they had to be taken «cross the highway; so I 
shut them up just before daylight and moved them as 
quickly as possible to the place prepared for them, 
leaving one hive which was queenless, having 
swarmed three or four days before. As soon as all 
were in their new location, and while still disturbed 
from being moved, [let them out. As they boiled out 
of the hives they of course saw the change, and most 





of them took their new een Those that did not, 
went to the hive left, and as they made rather a large 
colony 3 divided them, furnishing gueen cells to. each 
colony. Two or three days after I moved one of them 
the same way, and finally carried the :emainifig one 
away about two miles, bringing it baek to its proper 
place a few days lacer. Thus all were moved, and not 
a hundred bees Jost. 

In July No., page 180, Doolittle in an article on 
keeping pure stock says “drone comb should be care- 
fully exeluded from hybrid or black stocks.” Are 
not first cross hybrids (that is, those baving queens 
reared from pure stock but mated with black drones) 
as good as any for rearing drones ? 

J. P. SWARTHOUT. 

Crystal Springs, N. ¥., August 8, 1877. 

All dollar queens are supposed to produce 
pure Italian drones, no matter whether the 
workers are pure or not, and those who have 
doubts in regard to the matter had better send 
for the Dzierzon theory, now published in the 
form of a neat little pamphlet. 


Do you think one time in a season better than another 
to move bees a short distance,—say ten or fifteen rods? 

A. N. GRISWOLD, Naugatuck, Conn., June 27, 1877. 

Most assuredly it makes a difference, for if 
you move your bees short distances in the 
working season, you are pretty sure to lose 
heavily, whereas if they are moved quietly du- 
ring the winter time, or during weather so 
cool that they will not fly for a week or two, 
you can avoid loss entirely. 


My hybrids beat the nation at swarming. but don’t 
work in boxes on top of hives worth a cent; would they 
do any better in sections inside the hive ? 

J. A. Ropinson, Battle Creek, Mich., July 16, 1877. 


Most certainly, for you can make them go to 
work in a frame of sections, as easily as in 
one of the brood combs. Put a frame of sec- 
tions in the lower story, or raise a frame of 
brood into the upper story; either plan wil) 
make a sure thing of it. 


My bees are doing tolerably fair; from 13 stands I 
have increased to 34. and have taken 500 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted honey, yet this has been avery poor season 
for honey and swarms, a3 we have had so much rain ; 
at least. 80 my old fashioned bee-keeping neighbors 
say. They have had very few swarms and no surplus 
honey, yet they will not take a Bee Journal nor buy 
a frame hive. P. A, RIEGLE, 

Arlington, Ohio, Aug. 3d, 1877. 


My bees are roaring on basswood bloom; we have a 
very heavy bloom this year, the little fellows come in 
loaded so heavily that they fairly tumble into the en- 
trance. Enclosed find $5 ior comb fdn. Send by ex- 
press, mail, or by lightning express would suit best, 
as I am almost dying for it. My Italians fairly dance 
when I set fdn. into the hive for them. 

FLOYD PALMER, Hubbardston, Mich. 


Inform me if you deem it practicable for me to buy 
honey in the comb, trim it to fit section boxes secure- 
ly, and after it has ceased dripping, get the bees to 
fasten it in, and sealit up,in proper shape for mar- 
ket? I can buy excellent comb honey in this vicinity 
at 12 cte. © W.G. PHELP, Milford, Del., Aug. 4, 77. 

We have tried the plan you mention, but the 
great difficulty is in getting comb honey of a 
regular thickness, to produce nice looking 
honey, Even if you should succeed in this, 
you will find itaslow and dauby business, 
and will likely conclude it is cheaper to let 
the bees do it right in the first place, than to 
have so much honey running about. Besides 
unless the sections are given the bees while 
gathering honey, they will uncap and remove 
it more or less. 

The crop ot honey from white clover was large this 
year. Ihave many stocks that made 89 and 90 Ibs. of 
box honey. E. OSBURN. 

Van Buren, Iowa, Aug. 4th, 1£77. 
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BUTTON BUSH. 


I enclose flower and leaf of a shrub, found in this 
vicinity, growing in marshy places. It blooms early 
in July, lasts two or three weeks, blossoms are white, 
very fragrant, and engage the attention of bees more 
fully than basswood in full bloom only a few rods 
distant. Not knowing the name of the plant or its 
value as a honey producer, f send you this sample. 

J. B. Hats, Bedford, O., July 19, 1877. 

The plant is the Cephalanthus Ooctdentalis, or But- 
ton Bush. It blooms same time as our Lindens, and 
is visited freely by bees. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., July 26, 1877. 


I am using Gould’s Common Sense hive; the frames 
are 9%x10%. Ihave about 6?colonies at work, but do 
not succeed well in extracting the honey; the combs 
break badly. Have paid Gillispie $10 tor a farm right. 
Has he any patent right on a double section or mova- 
ble frame hive ? WOODWARD & WILLIFORD. 

Sylvan, Tus. Co., Ala., July 23, 1877. 


Gillispie is a most notorious swindler, as 
you will see by consulting our back Nos., and 
the $10 you have paid him is but a small part 
of your loss, if you have really put bees into 
hives with frames as smail as the size you 
mention. 


SUMAC. 


Fdn. works to a charm; we had only 00 days 
of honev yield while the sumac was in bloom. June 
isth to25th. No swarms. Have divided only 2. All 
buttbe very strong stands getiing less poner than 
they consume, yet we still hope for a big yield of 
honey. ABNER ALLEN, St. George, Kas., July 23. 





My method of INTRODUCING QUEENS is to take out 
all the combs, start the honey running pretty freely, 
drop my queen into the hive, shake off a majority of 
the bees in front of the hive, put back the combs and 
the jobisdone. [have never lost a queen in that 
way, and have tried it some 20 times. told one of 
my neighbors who has kept bees 7 or 8 years, and he 
says bc has never lost one in that way. [have taken 
away 4 laying queens this summer and introduced vir- 
gin queens in 1v minutes, without loss; I smoke them 
a little when the frames are all back, 

I (being but a very young Novice in bee-keeping) 
wish you would try the experiment, and if good tor 
anything give itto the public. If it will work with a 
good strong nucleus it will work anywhere. 

W. P. DaRRON, Jefferson, Mich., July 12, 1877. 


Disturbing the bees, and causing them to 
till themselves with honey, wi!l usually make 
them peaceable to a queen, but not always. 
Your success only verifies what we stated last 


month, that queens would be received all right | 


without any introducing, in a majority of 
cases. : 


The following illustrates so well the troub- 
les and trials of both purchasers and produ- 
cers in the bee business, and is so extremely 
lifelike, especially in the success that crowned 
the efforts of both at last, that we give it 
entire. 


Isent to Parker, of Goldsboro, N. C., for a queen; 
the cage came through with some bees in ii but no 
queen. I sent the cage back to him just as I received 
it, stating the case to him and he sent me another 
queen ie return mail. She was a beauty, clean and 
bright. I took the black queen out, hung the cage 
containing the queen in the hive over night, took out 
one comb of honey and turned her loose on it; she 
made some kind of a squeaking noise and every bee 
on the rack fluttered its wings and ran around as fast 
ausitcould. She crawled down among them, when 
they began to sting her. I caught hold of her, and 
one of them stung me on the finger. I think they 
would have killed her in a few minutes if 1 had left 
them alone; I put her back in the cage and left it in 
the hive pees Bo! hours longer, when I took the 
cage out, closed the hive, and turned her loose in the 
mouth of the Live. She crawled in al) right, and the 
third day I found her a!) right and Jaying eggs. I 
have sent to Parker for one more; if they prove pure 
he will get several orders from me. W.G. CRAIG. 

Clearmont, Mo., July 25, 1877. 





Does it make any difference whether frames run 
from side to side or from front to rear? Has Mr. 
Mitchell a patent hive? He sold some in our county 
and gave instructions by which a great many bees 
have been killed during there last two years. The 
Fone which I got from Mr. Hale of Wirt C. H., W. 

a., are all pure I think ; he sells what you want and 
recommend him to others 


is fair in dealing; woul 
VAL. D. URICH. 


who want early queens. 
Myerstown, Pa., March 20, 1877. 


I cannot discover that it makes any differ- 
ence at all, which way the frames run, and I 
have carefully examined the workings uf hives 
of both kinds. Mitchell has a knack of tak- 
ing peopie’s money without rendering any fair 
equivalent, but I had not before heard that his 
teachings resulted in the death of the bees. 


Our bees have done well. We have 10 bbis. that 
hold over 40 gals. each, and another bbl. full yet in 
the hives. all nice white clover honey. We extracted 
trom 58 hives. J. L. WOLFENDON. 

Adams, Wis., July 26, 1877. 

Last year my bees did no good at all, but now they 
are giving me alll can doto keep the honey out of 
their way. [have never seen new honey so thick. 
It is with difficulty that we can extractitatall. Itis 
gathered trom honey dew, which is moie abundant 
than I have ever seen it. Why is the honey so thick, 
or is ic common when gathered from this source ? 

I have about 100 colonies, most of them Italians and 
hybrids. Am pretty well satistied that the half tireeds 
are the best honey gatherers. W.F. LEwis. 

Baldwyn, Miss., May 3:, 1877. 

The extractor which you shipped me on the 10th 
inst. came to hand all right, two days later. It worked 
like a charm, and I am much pleased with it. I have 
7 swarms of bees. Linden has just commenced blos- 
soming, and I have extracted as follows: 

July 13th 50 Lbs. 
se" 17th ' be 
“ 18th — 
Total i145 * 
More than twice enough to pay for the extractor. 
Enclosed please find $1; 25c. is due you on the ex- 
tractor, and 75c. is to induce the “machine” that mails 
GLEANINGS to remember me once a month the bal- 
ance of the year. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., July 19, 1877. 

[ lost 5 hives out of 16 of black bees Jast winter, but 
none of 17 hives of Italians. I don’t refer this to any 
harciness of the Jatter but to their greater fertility. 
I think I have the best stock of Italians in America. 
I have taken over 1,200 ibs. of white clover honey this 
year, and have had 14 swarms of Italians, but not one 
of blacks. Some of my neighbors lost half their 
black bees. J. H. ONEY. 

Dixon’s Springs, Tenn., June 16, 1877. 

[ hope to have a favorable report to make this fall. 
Last fall I had increased from 12 to 31, and got a little 
over six hundred lbs. of honey, mostly comb. I ex- 
perimented with some by using sections without any 
honey board, and succeeded so well that I shall do 
away with honey boards altogether, although I was 
using one but ¥ of an inch thick, with 4 2-inch holes 
in it. H. A. PALMER, Madora, la., April 4, 1877. 


Honey boards are so much a thing of the 
past, that I believe they are scarcely known 
now, in our modern apiaries. 

And now, friend Novice, I come with my discovery. 
Sometimes, after we have hived bees, they take a no- 
tion to leave us the empty hive. Now, say we are 
within 50 yards of the hive when they commence to 
come out, all thatisto be done is to throw a cloth 
over the hive or stop it up, and the bees are saved. 
One-half of the swarm may be out, but it confuses 
them so that they seem to become bewildered, and 
settle as when first swarmed. I told one of my bee- 
keeping friends about it, and he says he bas saved 
some bees by it; in fact, has not lost any since. I 
have failed in one or two instances in saving all the 
bees when I was late getting to the hive, but never 
have lost a whole colony since I commenced the prac- 
tice, and this is the second sezson. A. T, DOYLE. 

Darksville, Mo., July 3, 1877. 
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é I never handled bees until this summer, but I like it COLONIES THAT WON’T BE QUEENED. 
ris very much. At first I was very much afraid of them, put I have been keeping bees for three years to no pur- 





2 bee hat on, and was in lots of trouble. The first swarm | 


1 Paine 


- we - - - . Firs rl % 5, 
I divided, I put ina nev hive, three, frames of which | oor battl poly bed a —_ C4 anon =. 
had filled with comb, but being inexperienced, did not | yjsers, and finally with epee A swarm came out 


know how to fasten it securely, »nd when ready to take | on the 23d of May last; it swarmed again in a short 


we 
nr doer 








are easily injured. A good board cover never! existed in the hive. This was somewhat puz- 


a 
fis off the sticks I found the comb in one frame rolled up in | time, then again in July, and th 
Hy sig the bottom of the hive. I concluded | might as well. be- | not equal \o ume Goon colony. gag rg a 
| Bias xin then as any other time, so I gave the bees a few puffs | came out, swarmed again about this time in July 
} Per, of smoke and c»mmenced. They had fastened the comb | leaving e queentess. t have given ita frame con- 
Ee S% in two of the frames all right. I took the sticks off and | taining e and brood from other hives every two 
> Bae tessa put them back, but when ready to take out the comb, I | weeks a no queen yet. I gave it a queen cell at 
be? j eould not seo very well, and so took off my bee hat. for- | one time and that was soon destroyed by the bees. | 
4 oe setting to put on anything else. I straightened the comb | have enquired from the knowing ones about here ani 
L ee on a cloth, and fixed is all right in the trame this time. } all the consolation I get is “yon shovid take 
' 7 # : with the bees on my hands and face. [ thought once of | GLEANINGS.” So here goes for one dollar in GLEAN- 
1 BRE ivi mageerny one to see if they had anything to sting with. | ines. Send me what you think is best, past, present 
Oy ee My wife says she thinks I give them rather too much at- } or future Vol’s, to give me a start in the right direct- 
: soe G tention ; getting up in the morning to see if they have all } jon, and it I ean learn anything to my advantage you 
| oe scone to work, and Jooking, the !ast thins at night, to see | may consider me a constant subscriber. 
: cot Hy that they have ual! returned safely, and she wants to know J. G. Rick, Peosta, lowa, Aug. 6th, 1877. 
’ Be = whether [ have them all named. They all like honey. I O llent friend T 1 he “chaff” 
L me, 3! found a small swarm hanging over the walk. on the Ist of ur excellent irien ownley, the “chaff 
, &%. .? July. I hived then. and put in a board, giving them only | Man, has just paid us a visit, and several of 
4 a: ‘ 5frames. Did U do right? FE. B. BLACKMAN. } ys ealled ona neighbor who is new in the 
S atgt? Hudson, O., August 1, 1877. } busi but ful i isi 
4 % 4g8 Oui ight ; Dusiness, Dut very success{ul In raising queens, 
tee, Quite right. )and when there, he said he was finally going 
3 a, |} algae 6s: AEs oA { to confess that he had a colony he had been 
‘a 3 Have sobidiete dias citind ix alice “te covering | trying to “queen” nearly all summer, but they 
} ret a hee hives? I use it and think there is nothing to would neither build cells, nor accept a cell, or 
ie ae ae equal it. I stretch old musitn over the top and tack it; gueen. I told him they had a queen with bad 
+ ai 4 metre. ae sien. mpd we Bn Me three Ree of wings, but he declared they had not, for he 
, .i3 paint and "tis done and will last for years. should | F 
" Py . not be drawn too tightly. as in shrinking it is liable | had looked them over, and if there was any 
: ai tocrack. There is nothing better for flat tops, as it | Sort of a queen, he certainly should have seen 
pt | can't leak. : R. Nickerson. | her. The hive was soon open, and in a twink- 
., At New Canaan, Conn., Aug. 6th, 1877. ling each had a comb, and these were handed 
ee Our objections to such would be that they | about, until all seemed satisfied, that no queen 
Bi 
= vt 


; 
. leaks, and it requires only the same painting | zling, for the bees behaved precisely as if they 
7 














4? 
4; : : ) 

‘aI : as does the calico. A board is strong, sim- | had a queen, and I vegan to watch their move- 
eft. ple, and neat, and you must have a board,} ments, to see if they would not indicate by 
| amtis even if you do use the calico. their manner, where or what the queen was. 

gels: a At length I saw them extending their antenn 

ws IPS id WHY MRS. 8, A. PHILP’S BEES SMOTHERED. to what appeared to be a rather dark slender 

4 ee PEE SEE PAGE 179. bee, and soon was satisfied she was the cause 

# aE It is probable that when Mrs. P. closed the entrance | of the whole trouble. She was in fact one of 

aA eat a crowded the ontrauos eo asso eanlude all sir; and this | rote Worker queenie—see page 205—and to 

) wSge ct ina hot day would soon smother a strong swarm. | Prove to my companions that she was held as 

8 BET Had she raised the hive immediately after opening it | a queen, I tried in vain to make her protrude 

sgt s she — ot have sont — - tegnge of the | her sting as I held her by the wings; and af- 

SS ipsa bees. The writer once experimented with a retracto- é 
? hess ry swarm to prevent their leaving. by raising the front | terward held her above the bees to show how 

we Ae) of the hiva just enough for a worker bee to pass but | they would all gather around her. You will 

| tO _ gannes ro Out came the —— — have to be guided in finding such queens al- 

MD Ai spa circted in the air, bu e queen remained, an¢ 184.553 44 

‘ raat i bees returning soon, went tu work all right. Wel}, I most entirely, by the movements of the bees. 

bagel” had “struck ile’ sure, and afew days later, having No matter how weak your bees were, if they 
Pai another aware bound to tenve ne the woods, | re- | had laying queens, you should have had no 
The) oe peated the experiment. ® weather was very warm ‘ > tai 

+. Heb and, it being a large swarm, some began to smother difficulty at all, in building them up strong. 
‘ Eg}, 3: and drop down clo-ing the entrance; and on looking Tee Sen Lei h 

: tone to them shortly after, 1 found them all smothered. | In the spring of last year, I paid Mitchell’s agent at 
3 ie "7% Well, that swarm didn’t leave for the woods, but it | Holiand, Mich., 10 miles east from this place,, $1.25 for 
Me yer. 155 exploded that theory. | the “Directory.” back numbersineludeu. About mid- 
; ape ; J. A. RoBINSON, Battle Creek, Mich. | summer I received the April number, which is al! ! 

Mc Be See iF | ! bave seen. Lalso paid $8 for the “Adjustable Bee 

an aphis ( 8 = a | Hive and Farm Right.” for which my only receipt is a 

ties Is it the difference in climate that makes it necos- | tin check. I wrote Mr. Mitchell concerning these 

k bea tr sary for bee raisers at the North to give so much at- } things, but without receiving a reply. I thereupon 
fe tt 4) tention to their bees? I seldom look into my bees | wrote to a friend of mine at Indianapolis, a student 
say 5 a trom one extracting time to wnother; all winter they | at the Medical Institute, requesting him to go and sev 
: 5 Se 1¥S stand in the garden without any attention whatever, | Mr. Mitchel!. His replv was as follows: “Mr. N. C. 
a # AEG (1 have just now come in through the garden, stop- | Mitchell is not in his office, and appears not to be in 
5 ‘ tt ping as I passed to pull the weeds from 2 or 3 hives, | the city. Ihave however spoken to one of his ac- 
#0. LM so ts to let the bees in and out), and yet they flourish | quaintances, who will see him as early as possible 
tl ie and Ido not think of moths since ! have Italians. In | bout these things. As soon as I shal! have received 
| Pe i > extracting I pay no attention to brood, and comb fdn. information, [ will let you know.” Up to this mo- 
hE ‘SP would be useless to me, as my bees will take an emp- | Ment no information has come to hand. Neither 
} gt! & ty hive in a good season and fill it tull of comb and | docs Mr. Mitchell reoly to his agent at Holland. By 

tare l honey in 2 weeks. J.H. ONey. | means of GLEANINGS I supposed there might be some 
‘ ; ; : Dixon’s Springs, Tenn., July 25, 1877. | chance of hearing gomeg | from him. J. ELSMA. 
438 Sig) ei Now, my friend, if you are satisfied with! Y"estand, Mich., March 28, 1877. 
073 having a new swarm fill their hive in two weeks, | We have hada good flow trom baveerond and a 
5 7 ortainly are easily satistied, for with the! ver: since bazswood have nearly starved. 3 
‘ § pafhemniowony Aqadapegne J sa morning buckwheat begins to come. Have taken 1(0 


¥ ‘ re ~ , Pp 2 | 
fdn. we can have a colony ready for the upper | jys. from some colonies. J.J, SWARTWOUT. 
story in about three days, with a fair yield. | Union City, Mich., Aug. 7th, 1$77. ; 
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Cur Homes. 


Do good and Jend, hoping for nothing again.—Luke, 
3; 35. 








- vice to be given for the purpose of mak- 
— ing money, but I do verily believe it 
would, if fully carried out in the true spirit 
in which our Savior uttered it, prove one of 
the most efficient modes of money making that 
has ever been devised ; and many are the men 
of great wealth who have all their lives been 
an the habit of giving generously, whenever 
they saw an occasion where money would do 
the recipient good, and not harm. Perhaps 
little has been known about it, because they 
gave for the express purpose of doing good, 
and not that the deed might be heralded 
abroad. It pains me to hear hard things said 
about those who get large wages; that they 
get it by dishonest means, that their employers 
pay them so much because they will not scru- 
ple to use falsehood, ete. I believe it is a rule 
that will hold good almost invariably, that 
where an employee tells falsehoods fer his mas- 
ter, he will very soon tell them to his master; 
and I can scarcely imagine an employer that 
would prefer a hund who he knew would tell 
falsehoods for expediency. Everybody loves 
truth; Ido not know of a single exception, 
and yet why, O why, are we all so untruthful ? 

On page 108 I spoke of a Bible class that I 
had started in the jail. For some time the 
boys seemed to be rather annoyed than 
otherwise, and I many times seriously ques- 
tioned whether it were weli to keep on after 
tiny humble fashion. 
prisoners succeeded in removing a stone froin 
the jail and escaped. They were captured 
however, and brought back just in time to 
avoid missing a single Sabbath Bible class, 
and I meditated quite a little in regard to 
what was my duty in the matter; should I 
say anything to them about their adventure of 
the week? [I finally decided to say nothing, 
but to go on with my work precisely as if 
nothing had happened, only I took particular 
pains to draw from the lesson a strong moral 
on the importance, beauty and safety of bow- 
ing humbly to circumstances as we find them, 
and of obeying the laws of God, and the Jaws 
of our land. About that time one of them, 
the ringleader in the jail breaking and the on- 
ly one who would probably have to go to the 
State prison, seemed to soften somewhat. I 
‘finally found him willing to talk, and willing 
to speak of his former life, but he continually 
insisted that the fault was in some oue else, 
and not in himself, all through his checkered 
life. He had been wronged, first by one and 
then by another, so he said, and the provoca- 
tion Was so great that he thought he was ex- 
cusable, nay, he even thought he would do the 
same thing again, under like circumstances. 
| read to him about rendering good for evil, 
and going back over his history, asked him 
what he supposed would have been the result, 
liad he consented to being imposed upon, as he 
stated it, and to having his rights trampled 
on now and then for the sake of peace. I tried 
‘o tell him of the beauty of the life of a peace- 


€ 
mT! HE above may sound like rather novel ad- 





Bye and bye, the three | 
of scales that he knew weighed falsely. 





maker, and of the glorious victory that can 
be achieved by heaping coals of fire on the 
heads of those who despitefully use us. He 
admired bravery and daring, and I lent him 
the history of Moody’s early work in Chicago. 
Strangely enough, he had heard Moody while 
in Chicago, and little by little, he began to 
lose his hold on old things. It was a happy 
day for ine, assure you, when he consented 
to plead guilty, and go to the penitentiary 
again—he had served out one term before—if 
the laws of our land made it right that he 
should. Then his eyes began to open, and he 
saw how he had all his life wronged innocent 
people, saw that the world he had all along 
called hard and unfeeling, had used him far 
better than he deserved, and with an entire 
new purpose in life, he declared that should 
God see fit to restore him to liberty, he would 
try to make amends for his past misdeeds. 

At his trial, instead of trying to make him- 
self out an innocent man, he plead guilty, and 
was sentenced to 60 days imprisonment only. 
During the 60 days his Bible was his constant 
companion. He is now at liberty, and has 
been in my employ for the past two weeks, is 
a most excelicnt hand, goes to our mission 
Sabbath schools on Sunday, and to our young 
people’s prayer meeting during the week, and 
bids fair to be an entirely new man. His old 
companions are left entirely, and his evenings 
are Spent at home with friends who are most 
deeply anxious that he should continue in the 
hew path iu which he has started. 

Now I will tell you why [ have mentioned 
this much ot him. When he told me freely 
o¢ his old life, I asked him to tell me if he 
could, when and whete he first did that which 
he knew to be wrong. It wasin using a pair 
The 
first time he did this, he said he felt so badly 
about it that be did not get over it for many 
days. I uecd not tell you that this cheating 
in weighing was done solely for the purpose 
of getting more money, or rather for getting 
mouey faster. Did he really get more money 
in the end? Pretty soon he could cheat with- 
out feeling troubled at all about taking the 
hard earnings of the poor innocent women 
who sold him their poultry. Did you ever try 
to raise chickens to sell, my friend? If you 
are a woman, and have many household cares 
to weary and exhaust your strength, you can 
fully understand how these sisters of yours 
toiled for the hard earned pennies that two 
strong men unfeelingly appropriated by false 
weights. Chickens die and get lost as well as 
queens, and you who know so well about the 
vexations and trials of selling queens for a 
dollar, perhaps had better try getting doliars 
by the chickens, if you would get a fair view 


of the injustice my friend was addicted to. 


Just contemplate how far he had strayed from 
the sentiment conveyed in the little text, “Do 
good gand! lend, hoping for nothing again.” 
Does that tleave any chance for selfishness? 
Suppose ,these two had traveled about the 
country With the purpose of doing all the good 
they could as their first and primary object, 
and making the getting of money secondary ; 
which plan would have been most profitable ? 
Do you'not guess how their business turned 
out? Ina very short time they traveled only 
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in the night time, and did not pay for their 
load of produce at aii; and bye and bye they 
cheated their friend in the city, who took their 
ill gotten gains off their hands, and then a 
quarrel came on, and the iron arm of the law 
restored peace and tranquillity. Liberty, that 
wreat blessing that comes direst from the 
Father Himself, was taken away, and long 
weary days of bondage paid the debt. Did he 
not have time to meditate. and to see that hon- 
esty is the best policy? Yes, he had time, but 
I fear that instead of being sorry that he did 
evil, he was only sorry that he got caught, 
and when restored once more to liberty, he 
was soon among o!d companions. “Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 
Does the world half realize the meaning of the 
prayer that so often passes their lips? 

Everybody is ready to admit that selfishness 
is unprofitable, when carried to too great an 
extreme, but how many are there who have 
the courage to boldly cast their bread on the 
waters in the way our Lord has commanded 
us todo? It is very easy to talk about it, and 
to make good resolutions, but when you are 
annoyed very much by having your tools bor- 
rowed and not returned, it is a pretty hard 
matter to obey the injunction to “Lend, hop- 
ing for nothing again.” Sometimes there 
seems no other way than to get off by one’s 
self, where we can tell that Heavenly Parent 
all about it, just as a tired child would come 
home to its mother, just to tell of all its griev- 
ances and troubles. How it raises us up, and 
how everything clears away after such forti- 
fying. “Yes, I can keep lending them things, 
and I am glad to be able to help them; I have 
so much to be thankful for, and they seem to 
have so little. It is true, it is all or nearly all 
their own fault, but if they have no faculty 
for getting along, I presume it is my duty to 
help them,” and we are all cheerful and pleas- 
ant again. 

It is so natural to be selfish, and so unnat- 
ural to be looking out for the good of other 
people, that it were strange if poor humanity 
unaided, should ever make much progress in 
the direction pointed out by the text. 

This season the water tank at our door has 
had an unusual amount of patronage. So 
much so, that I began to fear the expense of 
ick and attendance was rather more than I 
could afford to stand. To add to this, the boys 
have seemed more rough with it than usual, 
and it has several times been broken down, 
oruised and misused in various ways, until it 
almost seemed as if forbearance ceased to be 
a virtue. They also waste a great deal of the 
water, when it costs us so much time and 
trouble. What pains me more than all, is, 
that they will persist in swearing, while gath- 
ered around the tank awaiting their turn, un- 
til it almost seems as if it, by some strange 
freak, provokes oaths and curses. Over and 
over again have I, almost in anger, declared 
(mentally) I would furnish water no longer 
for such an ill-mannered and ungrateful set, 
but soon after the sight of some wearied child 
or woman, as they timidly asked if the water 
was free to all, made me ashamed of myself, 
and I thanked God for giving me the oppor- | 
tunity and means of helping poor tired hu- 
minity, to even so much as acup of cold wa- 





ter. AsI write, the cups are jingling, and 
those who go away look refreshed and thank- 
ful, even if they do not say so. God knows 
all our trials, and the pay that He sends in 
the way of peace and thankfulness, is worth 
more than all the silver and gold that was ev- 
er coined. I finally made up my mind to bear 
the expense for the season alone, if necessary, 
and to cultivate that broad charity and pa- 
tience that is needed in all Christian work, as 
well as I could in my own humble way, when 
right in the hottest part of the weather, our 
townsmen seemed to remember, all at once as 
it were, that something more than kind words 
was needed, and when “the words came along 
with a shining half dollar, I almost had to 
turn my head to keep away the tears ; tears otf 


joy to think my Heavenly Father had remem- 


bered me after all, and of shame to think I 
had hed such unkind and unjust thoughts ot 
my own fellow townsman. Aye, and the 
prayers for those who would persist in taking 
God’s name in vain, are being answered too, 
as I purpose telling you about in another chap- 
ter. 

Now please do not understand that I expect 
you to get rich by supplying your fellow 
townsmen with ice water, for I have no idea 
that you*will get money enough to pay for 
much more than the ice used, ‘to say nothing 
of the care and trouble; but I do expect that 
such an institution in every town would do so 
much good, that it would open the hearts of 
all, in time, and most especially of the one who 
bears the responsibility of the whole institu- 
tion. The morals of the town will be im- 
proved, ‘and very soon, as a natural conse- 
quence, the prosperity; and the one who has 
shaken off the o:\d Adam of selfishness enough 
to take delight in laboring for the good of the 
community, will, if he is enterprising and in- 
dustrions, “make mouey,” if he wishes to, and 
I think he will make a great deal more than 
he can possibly, by grasping all he can from 
all sides, for his own individual use. God 
does not see fit to pay us all right down in 
cash every Saturday night, but he, neverthe- 
less, does pay more surely than any earthly 
employer. 

While I would earnestly recommend giving 
freely where we have reason to think good 
may come of so doing, I would in no wise en- 
courage a disposition to be lavish and loose 
in disposing of one’s property. Giving care- 
lessly, or injudiciously, or being slack in tak 
ing care of your property, is almost if not 
quite as grievous a fault as selfishness. If a 
neighbor has borrowed your tools and does 
not bring them back, do not abuse him behind 
his back, nor yet to his face, but tell him 
plainly how much trouble his negligence has 
caused, and do it all with that genial good na- 
ture that never offends. Get him to assent to 
the idea in the abstract, and instead of apply- 
ing the matter to your own individual case, 
mate him understand that it is for the good of 
the neighborhood. Teach your children, your 
hired men, your friends and relatives and all 
about you, the importance of respecting the 
rights of others, and of holding a borrowed 
tool as something sacred. If a tool gets ru- 
ined, do not, for the good of your neighbors, i! 
nothing else, let the matter drop, but allow 
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him 10 make it good as best he can, or even 
tell him his duty in the matter if you can do 
it and still be friends. Be friends anyway, 
whatever it may cost; you can really “fight” 
for your property in a friendly way, if it must 
be done, and you can save ever so much more 
by the power of kindness than you can by 
hard words or “clubs.” I confess I am very 
far from being equal to all emergencies of this 
kind, but now and then I get a view of the 
clear blue sky, of a frame of mind “away up 
high,” where we can do and say all that needs 
to be done in this world of ours, with not on- 
ly a pleasant look, but with a kindly feeling in 
our hearts for everybody. May the kind Fath- 
er lead us all up higher. and help us to forgive 
the debts of others, as we would have our owcr 
forgiven. 


— Honey Gotumn. 








bbls. full, each holding 46 or more gallons, 

which we are anxious to sell. I always consid- 

er your “Honey Column” the most valuable part of 

GLEANINGS as it tells us where we Can sell our honey. 

J.L. WOLFENDON, Adams, Wis., Aug. 7. 

We kept up the honey column as long as 

anybody would tell how much honey they had 

for sale, and what price they wanted for it. 

Even you have neglected to say what price 

you are wiiling to take for your 244 tons of 
honey. : 


Or bees have done well on clover; we have 12 








WINTER ENTRANCES, STRETCHING OF 


FDN., SHIPPING AND SELLING 
HONEY, &c. 


| ry,” you say, “Perbaps a half dozen of our L. 
hives were left with no entrance biocks, and ev- 
ery one of these showed an unusual quantity of dead 
bees; we are well satisfied that the entrances should 
be closed up small, tight and warm, tor winter, and 
would favor a single auger hole, alittle above the 


Mi March No., in an article headed “Our own apia- 


bottom board.” Now, how large an auger hole would 
you recommend? Prof. A. J. Cook says a strong col- 
ony of bees need nearly as much air in winter as in 
summer. If the hole is too small, would there not be 
danger of suffocation ? 

You recommend sheets of fdn. to be cut so as to al- 
low & inch space at the sides and X at bottom. I re- 
ceived 7 sheets of you cut “thusly,” the bees have 
worked them out and most of them are filled with 
brood, but all are as pendent as a clock pendulum, be- 
ing attached nowhere but at top. They have, how- 
ver, lengthened so that uhey nearly touch bottom 
bar, but the spece at each side is now 4 inch or more. 
it. would seem that what the sheet gained in depth it 
lost in width. {I would think from this, that the sheet 
ought very nearly to fill the frame in width. 

n August No. you refer to shipping crates for box 
honey, but do not say who will furnish them, nor give 
cost of them. You can probably make them cheaper 
and better than many of your readers, so let us know 
about it. Do vou have the cases returned when emp- 
ty? Do the section boxes sell at gross weight or 
must the weight of each section be known and de- 
ducted when selling ? 

What is a tin separator as you use it? Is it a piece 
of tin set edgewise between each trame of sections? 
ifso, it seems to me that this arrangement would 
isolate the bees too much for rapid work. 

D. B. BAKER, Rollersville, O., Aug. 6th, 1877. 


If the entrance for summer is large, I would 
not have the auger hole over 34 inch for a win- 
ter entrance... Friend Cook was speaking of 
ventilation for bees in-doors, when he said they 
needed nearly as much ia winter as in sum- 
mer, if I mistake not. He has given the result 





elsewhere, of an experiment in which a colony 
out-doors had the entrance sealed up air tight, 
by ice, yet they did not suffer. If you havea 
porous covering over the cluster, such as chaff 
or even a cloth quilt, you may close the en- 
trance as tightly as you wish in cold weather. 
Bees very seldom, if ever, smother when win- 
tered out doors, but they often suffer from 
having the dampness from their breath freeze 
around or on them. 

Your sheets of fdn. behaved thus, probably, 
because the wax was of hard and firm texture. 
Where cut as you mention, it, in a majority of 
cases, just touches the sides and bottom bar 
when finished, and your bees will eventualiy 
fill it out at the ends if we are not mistaken. 
In deciding on the size for the shects, we have 
preferred to have them hang as a pendulum, 
rather than have them touch and bulge. 

I carelessly omitted to say in my description 
of the honey case, that we could furnish them, 
glass, paint and all, for 50c each. The ex- 
press companies return the cases without 
charge to the shipper, so that there is no ne- 
cessity for keeping a large number of them on 
hand. Ofcourse the section box is sold with 
the honey; no one ever objects to the very. 
thin light pine pieces of which they are made., 
An engraving of the tin separators and the 
way in which they are used, was given in 
our April supplement. We see little, if any, 
difference in the yield of honey, whether the 
separators are used or not, and I have given 
the matter a pretty thorough test, both this 
year and jast. If you wish to get a high price 
for your honey, do not think of omitting the 
separators. 

ee 


IMPORTING QUEENS FROM ITALY. 


WHAT THEY COST, HOW THEY LOOK, AND ALL 
ABOUT ’EM. 


N the 6th of June we sent $32.50 to D. 
Tremontani, and just 60 days afterward 
received 15' queens, 14 of which were 

alive. The express charges on them was 
$24.55. You will see that the queens cost us 
in Italy about $2.16, from which it seems that 
Tremontani charges more for dvllar queens 
than we do. If we understand the matter, 
these queens are simply young queens that 
have just commenced to lay, without any re- 
gard to stock. We would by no means find 
fault with our friend Tremontani, for it must 
be remembered that he has to prepare and 
guarantee safe delivery of them all, across the 
ocean. Ours were very carefully packed, with 
three little frames of old thick honey; in fact 
they had honey enough to last them around 
the world ; but for all this, many of the bees 
were dead, and several of the hives contained 
not a single live bee except the queen. The 
entire expense of shipping was $1.64 each, so 
the queens cost about $3.80. If we count out 
the one dead one we may safely say $4.00, and 
I believe ours was a very fortunate shipment. 
The queens I think were a!l young, for they 
had very good wings, and flew freely as soon 
as let out of the boxes. Several of them flew 
while being introduced, and although I had 
little fear of their not coming back, I assure 
you it is rather trying to one’s feelings, to see 
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queens that cost so much money soaring away 
up in the blue sky. They all came back final- 
ly, although one that flew away late in the 
evening staid out all night. I presume she lit 
somewhere to rest, and became so chilled that 
she cid not take wing again until the sun 
warmed her up next morning. About this 
time I took to clipping their wings and stopped 
the fun, but they seem to have a great fancy 
for flying in the open air, after their long sea 
voyage. 

ell, Lintroduced the whole 14, besides 6 
more that I got of friend Blood, at about the 
same time, without any loss; did I not do 
well? It has been said that imported queens 
were more difficult to introduce than others, 
but I have not found it so. They were all in- 
troduced on the plan given in the ABC; 
some were let out as soon as received, and 
were laying next day; others were let out the 
day after, but some had to be put back several 
times before the bees would let them “abide in 

ace.” 

The one that was gone all night was caged 
nearly a week, and she was taken out of a 
cluster of bees perhaps a half dozen times. 
As she was a very bright, active queen, you 
can imagine somewhat the expression of my 
face, when I found her in the nucleus hive next 
morning. I had been feeling so badly about 
her loss, that I lay awake in the night, resoiv- 
ing to clip the wing of every queen in the 
apiary, as soon as they commenced laying, no 
matter if a few customers did object. By the 
way, dear reader, do you know how awful bad 
a body does feel after losing a valuable queen? 
If you feel it has been partly through careless- 
ness it makes it ever so much worse. 

Do you wish to know what they are like? 
Well, they are of all sizes and colors, and just 
about as different as queens would. be if you 
picked them up at random around home. 
Some were large and fine looking when re- 
ceived, and some were very small, and looked 
like queens just before being fertilized. When 
the workers hatch out I will tell you what 
they are like. 

As all the queens I have received from Da- 
dant have been quite dark, I was somewhat 
astonished to find so many of these quite light, 
and yet I sent no request for light ones, for 1 
would just as soon have the dark ones myself. 
If they produce as energetic honey gatherers 
as those received of friend D., I shall be 
abundantly satisfied. There was one in the 
lot received of friend Blood, that is as light 
as almost any queen Lever saw, and as her 
workers are even lighter than our albinos, we 
regard her as quite an acquisition. Her bees 
are also unusually large, and we have com- 
menced already to rear dollar queens from her. 
All larve sent out hereafter will be from this 
queen. : 

Now I suppose most of you are ready to de- 
cide that imported queens can be furnished for 
$5.00; and so they can in fact, without any 
trouble, if we sell them as friend Blood does, 
without any guarantee of safe delivery, or 
anything of the kind. One more point; our 
neighbor Rice has an imported queen bought 
of Dadant, that he thinks produces bees rath- 
er smaller than usual, and hardly feels satis- 
fied with her. Our neighbor Pratt has one, or 





rather had, that only laid eggs a couple of 
weeks, very few at that, and then died. If I 
sell you these queens and they turn out thus, 
some of them, shall you stand the loss or shall 
I? If I must make them all good—prolific, 
young, nice bees, of good size, and guarantee 
safe delivery, in short make all satisfaetory— 
I am afraid I should have to have $7 as Da- 
dant does. I know that most of you prefer 
light colored queens, and some of you “scold” 
like everything if you get a dark one for a dol- 
lar queen. It might be difficult to furnish im- 
ported queens having all these good qualities 
for even $20. After having given the matter 
some study, I have decided to furnish import- 
ed queens just as we do dollar queens, without 
any guarantee at all, for $5. At this price, all 
you have to do is to buy another and try again, 
if the first one should not please you. For $6 
I will send you one I have tested in my own 
apiary, and guarantee safe arrival, fertility, 
etc. To do this, I shall have to keep quite a 
number in my apiary the year round. The 
latter I can ship at once, at any time, except 
during severe winter weather, but the former 
only during the importing season. 











The Subscriber offers for sale at 
Cedar Creek, N. J., the entire APIARY of the late Dr. 
Kimpton, consisting of 


50 Colonies of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES! 


Also, one Honey Extractor, Honey Pails, Section Boxes, 
Barrels, &c., &c. Terms cash or approved paper. 


MRS. BE. KIMPTON, 
9 Cedar Creek, N. J. 


100 
PURE ITALIAN SWARMS 


FOR SALE AT $5.00 EACH 


for orders of five or more. Single. $6.00. Langstroth hive, 
size of frame, inside 17x94. Strong colonies in a perfectly 
healthy condition, plenty of stores. 

9-10 ALBERT POTTER, Eureka, Wis. 


Hybrid Queens. 


I will mail hybrid queens reared from imported moth- 
ers, for 50 cents, safe arrival guaranteed. These will 
produce pure drones, and the workers as honey gatherers, 


are nearly, if not quite, equal to any. 
r A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 














You cannot look over the back No’s of GLEANINGS 
or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not said— 
“Dear me what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comer 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ac- 
cording to ee For table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. 2. Send in your 
orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





